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DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAWS AT 
ITS FIRST SESSION IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, JANUARY 6, 1916. 


WuerreAs the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes and protects the right to life, the right 
to liberty, the right to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States of America, the right to legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Wuereas thése fundamental rights, thus universally recognized, create a duty on the part of the 
peoples of all nations to observe them; and 

Wuereas, according to the political philosophy of the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States and the universal practice of the American Republics, nations or governments are regarded as 
created by the people, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their 
fundamental rights; and 

Wuereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the creature of law and subordinated to law, 
as is the natural person in political society ; and 

WHEREAS we deem that these fundamental rights can be stated in terms of international law and 
applied to the relations of the members of the society of nations, one with another, just as they have 
been applied in the relations of the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of nations; 
and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurisprudence, namely, the right to life, the right 
to liberty, the right to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the law, the right to prop- 
erty, and the right to the observance thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the right 
of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its existence; the right of independence and the 
freedom to develop itself without interference or control from other nations; the right of equality in 
law and before iaw; the right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive jurisdiction therein, 
and the right to the observance of these fundamental rights; and 


Wuereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue of membership in the society thereof, 
to be exercised and performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual interdependence ex- 
pressed in the preamble to the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the solidarity which unites the members of 
the society of civilized nations: 

THEREFORE The American Institute of International Law, at its first session, held in the City of 
Washington, in the United States of America, on the sixth day of January, 1916, adopts the following 
six articles, together with the commentary thereon, to be known as its 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Z, Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and to conserve its existence, but this right 
neither implies the right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to conserve its existence by 
the commission of unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense that it has a right to the pursuit of 
happiness and is free to develop itself without interference or control from other States, provided that 
in so doing it does not interfere with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every other nation belonging to the society 
of nations, and all nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declaration of Independence of 
the United States, “to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined boundaries and to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction over its territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is entitled to have that right respected 
and protected by all other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the right of one is the duty 
of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both national and international; national in the 
sense that it is the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of all questions involving its 
principles; international in the sense that it is the law of the society of nations and applicable as 
such to all questions between and among the members of the society of nations involving its principles. 
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THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


He Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations 
Th aud by the American Institute of International 
Law, appearing elsewhere in these columns, deserves a 
careful study. The unofficial scientific association which 
gave them birth has rendered to America—indeed, to the 
world—a genuine service. Such a declaration of prin- 
ciples is necessary before the general principles of in- 
ternational law can be clarified or the “solidarity which 
unites the society of civilized nations” can be under- 
stood. The study of all questions of international law 
and their solution will be the easier because of this sim- 
ple, organized statement of fundamentals. ‘The codifi- 
cation of international laws, indeed justice and hu- 
manity, are more within the realm of the attainable, 
now that these rights and duties have been tabulated 
for us. 

The statement represents no mere attempt to allay 
Latin-American suspicions of the United States. It is 
not a doctrine of separatism. It is significant that the 
title does not stop with the word rights, but that it places 
by its side the equally significant word duties. Justice, 
which Pindar ealled “the rightful sovereign of the 
world,” is the goal of states; but it is limited to no 
state. Justice is a world interest. Plowing through a 
forest of confusing views, the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law has here brought us into the open, where 
face to face we can behold more clearly than heretofore 
the form and substance of justice, the inevitable condi- 
tion of any desirable peace. Any way out of the present 
world situation must begin with a statement of the 
rights and duties of nations. We have it here. c. 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


66 ou know that there is not any international tri- 

bunal, my fellow-citizens. I pray God that if this 
contest has no other result, it will at least have the re- 
sult of creating an international tribunal, and of pro- 
ducing some sort of joint guarantee of peace on the pari 
of the great nations of the world.” 

These words were spoken by President Wilson, Febru- 
ary 1, 1916, at Des Moines, Iowa. Our personal opin- 
ion is that this statement constitutes so far the high- 
water mark among the speeches of the President. 

We are being told that the United States should go 
to war with Germany; that it should go to war with 
England; that it should prepare to defend its Monroe 
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Doctrine—indeed, to extend it to include the sea. We 
are told that there is no way of insisting upon a demand 
other than by war, and that security to our nation can 
be insured only by piling up armaments around jour 
borders. Sensing for the first time that we are really 
one of the group of nations, we have taken from the 
realm of theory the doctrine of Pan Americanism and 
brought it over into the field of accomplished economic, 
scientific, and political fact. Our people look upon this 
Pan Americanism as significant and hopeful. But it 
is only one step—an important steep, indeed—in our 
long hunt for a genuine international policy. 

It is the right and duty of the United States to reread 
the principles.upon which the nation is founded. Every 
intelligent citizen should read now the Declaration of 
Independence, the Preamble to the Constitution, Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, and Lincoln’s Second In- 
augural. It is the right and duty of America to strive 
for that more “perfect union” of the nations sure to fol- 
low this war. We must educate ourselves that we may 
“establish justice” and insure “domestic tranquillity” 
when once again the opportunity affords. When we 
think of providing for the common defense, our vision 
must be widened to include the other nations of the 
world. Promoting the general welfare cannot stop at 
the water’s edge. Securing the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and to our posterity is a world job. We must 
all go to school again. All our drivel about “prepared- 
ness” is the childish chatter in the kindergarten of 
statesmanship. If we are to remove the causes of war 
and to create alternatives for war, we must learn again 
the rights and duties of nations. In the language of 
Walter L. Fisher, former Secretary of the Interior, 
“we must tell the Navy Board and the General Staff 
not have them tell us—what it is we want an army and 
navy to do; what are the purposes for which we wish 
to use an army and navy. Then and then only can 
they tell us what kind of an army and navy will be best 
adapted for our purpose.” 

The rights and duties of the United States are to 
establish an international policy for the promotion of 
justice through law. Before this can be done, it is 
necessary that we should all take down again that most 
modern ‘exposition of statecraft, .ristotle’s Politics. 
Finding there what states are for, and rereading the 
documents to which we have already referred, let us 
then study the Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Nations, page three of this magazine, and ask ourselves 
again what the international policy of our country 
should be. - 
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THE PEOPLE WANT WAR 
W: ARE told that the people within the belligerent 


nations are opposed to the war and that they long 


for peace. The Ford peace pilgrimage was based upon 
this hope. Incidents in England, France, and elsewhere 
lead us to suspect, however, another story. 

On December 29, for example, the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control attempted to hold a meeting in Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, England. Speakers announced for 
the meeting were Mr. E. D. Morel; Mr. Charles Trevel- 
yan, M. P.; Mr. Ramsey MacDonald, M. P.; Mr. Tom 
tichardson, M. P.; Mr. Robert Williams, and Mr. Pe- 
thick Lawrence. People were to be admitted by tickets 
only. When the meeting was called to order the room 
was filled. Within a few minutes there was an irresist- 
ible rush across the reporters’ table to the platform. 
which was captured almost immediately. The platform 
was packed by a mass of soldiers and civilians, electric 
light fittings were smashed, and the crowd sang lustily 
“The Maple Leaf” and “Britannia Rules the Waves.” 
Cheers were given for the King. The following reso- 
lution was passed by the invaders: 


“That in the opinion of this meeting of British citi- 
zens the conduct of the Union of Democratic Control 
is most pernicious. We desire to see these activities 
put a stop to and this war carried to a successful conclu- 
sion by every means in our power.” 


The next day the Manchester Corporation inserted an 
advertisement in the papers to the effect that none of its 
halls would thereafter be let to any of the following 
bodies: Union of Democratic Control, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, No-Conscription Fellowship, Independ- 
ent Labor Party. This decision was taken by the Town 
Hall Committee of the Manchester City Council, who 
further resolved that if any of the public halls had been 
engaged by any of these parties, the engagements should 
at once be canceled. 

Fully to appreciate the significance of these facts, it 
is necessary to re-read the cardinal points in the inof- 
fensive policy of the Union of Democratic Control. 

These points are as follows: 


1. No Province shall be transferred from one Government 
to another without the consent, by plebiscite or otherwise, 
of the population of such province. 

2. No treaty, arrangement, or undertaking shall be entered 
upon in the name of Great Britain without the sanction of 
Parliament. Adequate machinery for ensuring democratic 
control of foreign policy shall be created. 

3. The foreign policy of Great Britain shall not be aimed 
at creating alliances for the purpose of maintaining the 
balance of power, but shall be directed to concerted action 
between the powers, and the setting up of an International 
Council, whose deliberations and decisions shall be public, 
with such machinery for securing international agreement as 
shall be the guarantee of an abiding peace. 

4. Great Britain shall propose as part of the Peace settle- 
ment a plan for the drastic reduction, by consent, of the 
armaments of all the belligerent powers, and to facilitate 
that policy shall attempt to secure the general nationalisa- 
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tion of the manufacture of armaments, and the control of the 
export of armaments by one country to another. 

The incident cited is typical. Quaker meetings are 
broken up in various places throughout England. Cler- 
gymen, educators, social workers, and business men who 
advocate the teachings of plain Christianity are often 
forced from their positions of employment, and some 
have had to leave the country. 

The same is true of the other belligerent lands. Ad- 
dressing the French Senate recently, General Gallieni, 
Minister of War, probably expressed the common thought 
when he said: 

“Sixteen months ago France wanted peace ; today she 
wants war (long-continued applause). She wants it 
with all her energy; she employs all her children in it; 


she devotes all her thought to it. And if, in some work- 


shop, some badly inspired individual happens to pro- 
nounce the word peace, he is immediately looked upon 
as a bad citizen (Hear! Hear! Applause).” 

And what of America? It is not wholly without jus- 
tification that the leading democratic newspaper in Ger- 
many, the Frankfurter Zeitung, treats President Wil- 
son’s preparedness propaganda with some sarcasm. ‘This 
paper believes that the new course being entered upon 
by the United States should put an end in this country 
to outcries against Prussian militarism. To quote: 

“No people has inveighed against the German system more 
loudly than the Americans; what will they now say about 
Wilson’s conversion to militarism?” 

Certainly it must be granted that German militarism 
was to Germans nothing but German “ 
defense.” 

The circular letter sent out by the National Security 
League, under date of February 12, is headed “Prepar- 
edness for Peace.” The same letter, however, assures 
us that “we have now reached a crisis in the affairs of 
the nation.” Ex-Senator Root talks of our country 
“stumbling toward war.” Statesmen, politicians, a ner 
vous press, a number of American Bernhardies, are talk 
ing as if the United States is to enter the present war. 
Reputable papers are urging that we “get ready.” The 
Washington Post, for example, says: “Men are no longer 
asking, ‘Will there be war?’ but ‘When?’” It adds: 
“Prepare! Prepare! The warning is hurled at the 
United States in deafening tones by the guns of Eu 
rope. ‘Get ready! is the message. “Today we are bat- 
tering down the Old World. Tomorrow we shall he 
hammering at you!’” 

We do not believe that the people of the United States 
as yet want war. To wish it for this great, free, neutra/ 
nation, to think of it, seems monstrous and incredible. 
The fact, however, is that the people in the belligerent 
lands do want war. Further to close our eyes to this 
fact is foolish. ‘To be more personal, the people of this 
country can be led to wish war. If enough persons talk 
war in this country, our people, too, will want war. ¢ , 
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INJUSTICE OF THE JUDGES 


HE general tendency to criticise and to ridicule 
T everything connected with the peace movement is 
not only unjust, but serious and dangerous. Pacifists 
can stand it to be called “unpatriotic” and “cowardly,” 
even by such distinguished opponents as Mr. Roosevelt 
and others. All great movements have been ridiculed 
in the past by those who knew no better. As said by 
Baroness Bertha von Sutiner: “There are three phases 
which every constructive movement has to pass through. 
In the first phase it is ridiculed; in the second it is 
antagonized ; and in the third it is accepted as a matter 
of course.” The peace movement has evidently entered 
the second phase. The militarist, lacking arguments, 
is resorting not only to ridicule, but to insult. The 
cartoonist amuses himself for the nonce by letting loose 
a vitriolic fancy in the form of a dove or Mr. Bryan. 

But more to be regretted are the critics among the 
friends of peace, those who believe it to be rational, 
sane, and attainable. Thus the president of Har- 
vard University, A. Lawrence Lowell, in an article, 
“A League to Enforce Peace,” published in The World’s 
Work of September, 1915, says: 

“They (the pacifists) appear to think that war can 
be forever drowned out by a flood of talk; that the pen 
can grind the sword into a plowshare.” 


And Professor Hugo Miinsterberg in the New York 
Times of September 19, in an article entitled “The 
Impeachment of German-Americans,” says: 

P ’ : 


“Tt cannot be denied, however noble the pacifistic 
ideals are, their promoters have not succeeded as yet in 
proposing a single plan by which war would be abol- 
ished, and yet at the same time possibilities be given 
for the healthy growth of progressive peoples and for 
the historically necessary reduction of decadent nations.” 


And in a speech delivered before the Economic Club 
of Boston on February 8, 1915, Mr. August Schvan, of 
Sweden, said: 

“It seems to me that the peace movement as it is today 
is nothing but a farce. What would we think if we 
would strive to root out crime by asking the criminals 
to join in societies for imposing certain rules upon each 
other? Does not modern criminology strive to remove 
the causes of crime and is not war in the present stage 
of the world a crime that must be dealt with in the same 
way! 

Many similar attempts to discredit this great, sin- 
cere, and most needed movement working for the good 
of mankind might be quoted. It is natural to ask 
whether these men realize what an enormous responsi- 
bility they are taking upon themselves by these continu- 
ous and unwarranted assaults against the peace move- 
ment, and whether they know if this country should be 
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drowned in a war to the extent of the European conflict 
that they would be guilty more than anybody else? It 
is by their ridicule and criticism that the peace move- 
ment is held back. It is they who prevent it from get- 
ting its full share of support from public opinion. 
This is a very serious responsibility. 

Does not President Lowell see that his own statement 
is but another pail added to the “flood of talk?” Has 
Professor Miinsterberg proposed “a single plan by which 
war would be abolished”? Can Mr. Schvan refuse to 
grant that if the peace movement is “a farce” the war 
movement is a farce raised to the nth power? Indeed, 
since this last critic calls the peace movement “a farce” 
and war “a crime,” it must be that the self-satisfied 
gentleman must contemplate a third panacea to be 
known as the “Schvan movement,’ which will make 
neither for peace nor war, but possibly Nirvana. ¢_ 


SOME ERRONEOUS VIEWS OF THE 
PEACE MOVEMENT 


T WOULD seem to be of some importance that the prin- 
I ciples of the peace movement should be clearly under- 
stood. They are not clearly understood, rather they are 
misrepresented widely, and they are attacked bitterly. 
These misrepresentations and attacks are often made by 
highly intelligent persons. It is impossible here to enu- 
merate all of these misrepresentations and attacks; but 
a few may be briefly stated and answered. For example, 
we are told that: 

“By ignoring the importance of force the pacifists for- 
get the importance of establishing a foundation, sup- 
port, or sanction for international law.” 


The answer to this is that the pacifists base their whole 
movement upon the only hopeful sanction of interna- 
tional law, the only real and ultimate sanction, the sanc- 
tion of public opinion. Hugo Grotius, the father of in- 
ternational law, stated his view that the sanction of 
international law is based in nature. ‘There have been 
those who hold that, since there is no compelling force 
behind international law, therefore international law 
cannot be binding; Puffendorf and Hobbes were of this 
opinion. There are those who place the sanction of in- 
ternational law in the common consent, in the customs, 
decisions, awards, and laws of men, that is to say, in 
humanity or public opinion; Bynkershoek ably defended 
this last view. Mr. Elihu Root, Dr. James Brown Scott 
and others place the sanction for international law in 
public opinion. And it is this last view to which the 
American Peace Society subscribes. 

Another: 


“The present world war is sufficient evidence that the 
policies of the pacifists are intolerable.” 
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The answer to this charge is that it is not a statement 
of fact. The policies of the pacifists have unfortunately 
received scant attention from the nations now at war. 
The policies of the European nations may be summar- 
ized in the words of Dr. Charles W. Eliot: “There is no 
government and no court of the world which does not 
rest ultimately on force.” Since this has been the 
supreme policy of the nations now at war, we are justi- 
fied in the conclusion that it is not our program, but it 
is the policy which has failed. It has been faith in 
force, not faith in law, that has tumbled our world into 
war. 

Again: 

“The peace societies have no plan for the solution of 
the problem of war, at least any plan that is at all 
promising.” 

The reply to this is that the peace societies have a 
plan, and that it is promising. They have had this 
plan for nearly a century. The war notwithstanding, 
the plan is a hopeful plan. ‘The plan is that there shall 
be an organization of the nations which shall function 
as a substitute for international war. Law must sup- 
plant the anarchy of the world. The details of this 
plan were specifically set forth in 1840 by William Ladd, 
founder of the American Peace Society, in his essay 
entitled “A Congress of Nations.” In this essay Mr. 
Ladd forecast essentially all that has been accomplished 
at The Hague in 1899 and in 1907. A juridical union 
of the nations interfering with the autonomy of none, 
but stating and interpreting the international justice 
for all, that is the plan. We already have a court of 
arbitration which has demonstrated its practicability and 
serviceability repeatedly. The nations of the world 
agreed in principle to the international Supreme Court 
at the second Hague Conference. Opponents of the 
peace movement need to study their lessons. 

And this: 


“The pacifists believe in disarmament, in peace at any 
price, and are, therefore, an unpatriotic and dangerous 
group.” 

The answer to this charge is that it is not true. 

Finally: 


“Wars always have been and always will be.” 


The answer to this is that wars are made by men. 
What is made by men can be stopped being made. War 
has been condemned by every genuine leader of human- 
ity. Jefferson called it “the greatest of human evils” ; 
Emerson, “an epidemic of insanity.” War runs counter 
to the laws of life and right-reason. War is, therefore, 
doomed to cease. The principles of life and justice are 
the principles of peace. Peace is, therefore, right and 
desirable ; and what is right and desirable, as God lives, 
shall become permanent. ¢ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Powerful Military 
States Not 
Necessary. 


One of the ancient fallacies out of 
which have grown the suspicions, the 
fears, and the hatreds which have led 
to all wars is the notion that powerful military States 
are necessary for the promotion of the common weal 
The appetite for world empire, developed from such a 
conception, has strewn the past with the bones of other- 
wise glorious peoples. The rise and decay of Persia 
is a case in point. The birth and extension of the 
Roman Empire, ending in its decline and fall, is famil- 
iar. The resurrection of the Holy Roman Empire by 
Charlemagne so that it lived again, but only so long as 
did he, is another significant illustration. The Moham- 
medans and the Tartars were overcome by this hunger. 
One of the saddest pages in all history is the gradual 
breakdown, through greed, of the great Spanish Em- 
pire. Forgetting neither Great Britain nor Napoleon, 
one of the greatest historians of our modern time re- 
cently confessed that in his judgment the era of great 
States is passing away. The great contributions of an- 
cient Israel, of Greece and Italy and Switzerland and 
Holland, permanent contributions to the thought, the 
religion, the art, the law, the liberty, and the justice of 
the world, have had no relation to bulk or boundaries. 
As recently pointed out by that statesman and friend 
of America, Viscount Bryce, of Great Britain, the Eng- 
land of Shakespeare and the United States of Wash- 
ington were no larger than Denmark, while Germany, 
the real Germany, the Germany of Kant, Lessing, 
Goethe, Hegel, Schiller, Fichte, was no nation at all. ¢ 





Charlatanry, A charlatan is one who parades a 
Chauvinism, and knowledge which he does not possess. 
Curmudgeonism. _ : 

A chauvin is a hyper-heated patriot 
whose enthusiasm runs primarily to brass bands and 
guns. A curmudgeon is an avaricious churl, a grasp- 
ing, self-exploiting egotist. 

In this era of investigations, of efficiency experts and 
scientific analyses, it ought not to be wholly without 
profit if Congress were to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate our American state of mind from the stand- 
point of these impressive and suggestive three C’s. Only 
a little imagination would be needed to make such an 
investigation interestingly illuminating and _signifi- 
cantly pat. By dividing our population into two classes, 
say, for euphony, Rooseveltian Rag-timers and Pacifist 
Poltroons, the commission might, with the aid of a few 
alienists, be able scientifically to discover where these 
pathological C’s most prevail. Would it not be an in- 
finite comfort to the Rooseveltian school could they 
diagnose pacifism in terms a bit more derogatory and 
satisfying than just plain “craven” and “eunuch”? If 
only among the other disreputable things the pacifists 
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could be found to be charlatans, chauvinists, and cur- 
mudgeons, and that scientifically and beyond question, 
then pacifism could be properly sent to the hospital 
until nice and dead. Then the preparedists would have 
a free field where they could trot forth their exclusive 
type of patriotism unhampered and unafraid. Of 
course, this is only a suggestion. Any Congressman is 
welcome to it. We respectfully move the adoption of 
a joint resolution creating a committee upon char- 
latanry, chauvinism, and curmudgeonism. ¢ | 





A World Federa- 
tion of Boys. 


‘'wo million boys to join the peace 
movement for every one million the 
war party gathers, is the plan proposed 
by Mr. Ernest A. Rogers, of Los Gatos, California. He 
urges, therefore, a World’s Federation of Boys, that they 
may be led to think out the right, and to attain unto 
it through the paths of reason and the processes of peace. 
He suggests as a watchword, “A Boy’s Crusade for 
Peace,” and he would win to his movement all who be- 
lieve in the welfare of humanity, a single standard of 
morals, and the unity of the world. He has planned a 
membership card which reads as follows: 


WORLD’S FEDERATION OF BOYS. 
Membership Card. 


Please enroll me in the World’s Federation of Boys. 
Date ee 


Seem were er eee sees ee ees eee ee Seteeseeeeseseeseeseseseeeeses 


I sincerely desire World Federation, and a fairer show for 
boys. I agree to write one friendly letter a year to some 
boy in a foreign country. 

I og cpl Sal shiargalind ans aca sim ee ca Aw less 


If you wish a badge, send price with this card, and check 
badge desired. W. F. O. B. Bronze for degrees, 25 cents; 
W. F. O. B. Peace, Celluloid, 10 cents; W. F. O. B. Silver for 
degrees, 45 cents. 


It is impossible to foresee how effective this movement 
is to be. That it ought to be effective cannot be doubted. 
It is true that the United States is being stirred by the 
fear of a foreign invasion ; indeed, that we are all being 
appealed to in the name of fear. A false patriotism, a 
hollow sham of patriotism, beats upon our ears at every 
corner. Mr. Rogers is right in his appeal to the 
“mother-heart and father-heart of women and men the 
world over.” It is true that our ancestors crawled down 
out of the trees and instituted justice and mercy and 
fair dealing because the “mother-heart” and “father- 
heart” made it a necessity. We hope and believe that 
the mothers and fathers of the United States do not 
want war. The one great interest of us all in these lat- 
ter days is to “break the bondage of the ages.” “Man- 
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hood,” “unity,” “peace”—yes, these are the things. We 


are interested to know more about this “Boy’s Crusade 
for Peace.” ¢@. 





The Hon. Walter 
L. Fisher on Pre- 
parations for 
Peace. 


“Si vis pacem para bellum.” This 
ancient proverb appears near the be- 
ginning of Dr. Fisher’s address at the 
Ninety-seventh Convocation of the University of Chi- 
cago, December last. ‘The last sentence of the address 
is, “Si vis pacem, para pacem.” It gives us pleasure 
to call attention to this virile utterance, and to a few 
of the significant passages : 


2 


“Force as a means of promoting economic interests 
or of advancing intellectual ideals is certain to diminish 
and to disappear, just as certainly as human slavery and 
the imposition of theological or religious dogma by force 
have already disappeared. The rapidity of the process 
will depend chiefly, if not entirely, upon the progress of 
education and intelligence among the mass of man- 
kind.” . ‘ 

“Let us endure with patience the taunts of the mili- 
tant pacifist whose motto is ‘Speak softly and carry a 
big stick.’ I try sometimes to visualize that peace- 
loving and peace-seeking community in which that 
motto is carried into practical effect, as its distinguished 
author illustrates it in his own delightful way. Picture 
to yourselves the citizens of Chicago leaving their homes 
in the morning, each armed with a big stick, suited to 
his taste—one with beautifully polished knobs on the 
heavy end of the stick and one with nails carefully dis- 
posed upon its surface, to emphasize the value of the 
weapon, as a deterrent of force, and an incentive to 
peace—each swinging his little pacifier jauntily as he 
trudges sturdily or saunters leisurely along, speaking 
softly to those he passes about mollycoddles, cowards, 
and the Ananias Club. How certain it would be that 
no thought of violence would disturb the peaceful seren- 
ity of such a happy community. It is an excellent 
motto, but hard to live up to; and we shall do well not 
to underestimate the difficulty. Nations, like individ- 
uals, when they carry big sticks, seem predisposed to 
raise their voices.” 





Some More Gen. Nelson A. Miles has told the 
Pacts About House Committee on Military Affairs 
Preparedness. ; 


that he is utterly opposed to conscrip- 
tion and to a continental army. He is convinced that 
our coast defenses are equal to any in the world, and 
that the present war has demonstrated the inability of 
battleships to overcome land fortifications. He added 
that an army of 140,000 men on a peace basis is suffi- 
cient, and that in case of necessity we could develop the 
army to more than a million men out of the material 
already at hand. Rear Admiral Victor Blue, Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation, considers the present Amer- 
ican navy fit to meet any possible enemy. Admiral 
George Dewey said in May, 1915: 


“Our ships and guns are as good as any in the world; our 
officers are as good as any; and our enlisted men are superior 
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in training, education, physical development, and devotion to 
duty, to those of any other navy. ‘ I can say with 
absolute confidence that the efficiency of the fleet has steadily 
progressed and has never been so high as it is today.” 


Within a year our Secretary of the Navy, Josephus 
Daniels, has pointed out that there are now in active 
service, fully commissioned, 225 vessels of all charac- 
ters, which is 36 more than were fully commissioned 
when he became Secretary. There are 101 vessels of 
various types in reserve capable of rendering service in 
war. We have unden construction and authorized 77 
vessels, 9 of which are dreadnaughts, 23 destroyers, 38 
submarines, and 7 auxiliaries, as compared with 54 ves- 
sels under construction in March, 1913. Mr. Daniels 
is careful also to say that all these vessels are fully sup- 
plied with munitions of war. The number of mines on 
hand and in process of manufacture has been increased 
during the vear by 244 per cent, and torpedoes during 
two years 90 per cent. By the enlargement of the naval- 
power factory the Government will soon be able to 
double its former capacity. The navy is today re- 
crutted to the maximum strength allowed. “There ex- 
ists today no more efficient institution than the United 
States Navy.” Stated in dollars, the Wilson admin- 
istration in its first two years authorized $70,000,000 to 
be spent on the chief fighting force of the navy, as 
against $26,000,000 authorized during the last two 
vears of the Taft administration. “Stated in numbers, 
it authorized five dreadnaughts instead of two; and 
stated in effectiveness, the five dreadnaughts authorized 
under Wilson will mount 36 more 14-inch guns than 
the two authorized under Mr. Taft.” “The 
Bureau of Ordnance has developed a 14-inch gun that 
will shoot farther, shoot straighter, and hit harder than 
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any gun now in use or known to be designed by a foreign 
Mr. Daniels says flatly that the navy of 
1915 is larger and better equipped and in better condi- 


country.” 


tion than in any previous year. 

In the light of these facts there ought to be no room 
for hysteria in the council chambers of the nation. 
Furthermore, there should be no room for the Augustus 
P. Gardner school of statesmen. Admiral Fletcher, 
contradicting the statements of Mr. Gardner, says that 
the scores recently recorded by our gunners at sea are 
higher than any made before in the open sea. People 
who know are authority for the statement that the 
scores also show an increase in rapidity of fire as well 
as accuracy. 

It has frequently been stated that the Wilson defense 
program was “ Whether 
this be true or not, part of the program has already 
been knocked down in the resignation of the over- 
emphatic Mr. Garrison. Politicians other 
guided pyromaniacs insist, however, upon playing with 
the fire. The rising wave of fear is advancing still. 
Ignoring our real defenses at home, and that the vast 
European enmities will for many years protect this na- 
tion from attack, the artful game of party chicane goes 
on. The situation in America is too complex and too 
near to each of us for analysis and explanation. Why 
we are asked to arm, beyond the dreams of militarists 
heretofore, against a crippled and disintegrating Eu- 
rope, more than we have thought of arming when the 
European States were at the height of their military 
power, we cannot say. The crime against America, 
against Europe, against the world, is the apparent in- 
ability of our leaders to conceive of any way of attaining 
unto their ends other than by war. ¢ 


put up to be knocked down.” 


and mis- 


WAR PLAYS TODAY 


By MORRIS LEROY ARNOLD 


it Is not surprising that war is the subject of many 
recent plays. The striking aspect of the case is that 


these plays condemn the warfare they depict. For the 
drama of old, war was synonymous with glory. Today 


it is anathema. 


“T saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed, 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 


> 


Where is the modern counterpart of this glowing 
picture of Shakespeare’s darling Prince Hal? Or of 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Schiller’s Wallenstein, or even 
Victor Hugo’s Cromwell? Where is the stirring battle 


speech today, the marching and countermarching, the 
blare of trumpet, the streaming banner, the exchange of 
taunts before the encounter, the attack, the retreat, the 
clash, the clamor, the shout of victory? Such scenes 
were the rule in the multitude of Revolutionary plays 
which flourished in the early days of the United States. 
Must we now consign actual warfare to the moving 
picture? Rostand strove to resurrect it, but his pathetic 
study of the son of Napoleon, the eaglet longing, but 
unable to fight, seemed to put a quietus to the romantic 
war drama. 

There is little of the pathetic in recent war plays. 
Written at furious speed, recording oftentimes horrors 
unparalleled on the stage since the time the Romans 
actually killed their prisoners of war in their dramas, 
nevertheless the plays today have back of their sensation- 
alismi a logical impetus conspicuously absent in the past. 
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Even the most extravagant of modern war plays, re- 
garded as utterly improbable in 1909, when it packed 
Wyndham’s Theater in London, while it was hissed from 
the boards in Berlin, is now vindicated as little short of 
prophecy. “An Englishman’s Home” was proclaimed a 
journalistic success and an artistic failure in its day. It 
was not considered even remotely possible that Germany 
should attack the English sea-coast. Germany is not 
named as the foe, and the real object of the play—for, 
mingling of farce and melodrama though it is, the play 
has a purpose—the object might be summarized in this 
command: “Englishmen, shake off your self-complacent 
lethargy and prepare for the war which is imminent.” 

The author, a major in the British army, knew what 
he-was talking about, as subsequent events have proved. 
He aims his satiric shrapnel at the domicile of the 
provincial, opinionated Mr. Brown, representative of the 
British middle class rate payer. While there is a fog on 
the English Channel and England is beset by a national 
strike—this item has a peculiarly up-to-date sound—Mr. 
Brown encounters some intruders in his garden, no other 
than the foreign invaders. The Englishman’s home is 
forthwith in a state of siege. Geoffrey, an empty-pated 
young clerk, jumps on a table to get a better view of the 
attack, and while he is dancing a silly dance he is shot 
dead. This is symbolism with a vengeance, the object of 
the piece being to knock some sense of their danger into 
the heads of the average English household. Finally, 
Mr. Brown, his home ‘made “desolate, fires at the be- 
siegers. He is captured and executed because he is a 
civilian carrying arms. Here the satire would have 
ended had not the author yielded to public pressure and 
added a regiment of Highlanders who expel the invaders. 
Major Du Maurier’s style may be crude, but he did 
more than devise a theatrical sensation, as he anticipated 
an epoch in history. 

Another extraordinary forecast of the war, swept aside 
at the time as the height of absurdity, is the little one-act 
sketch by Bernard Shaw, “Press Cuttings.” This skit, 
a kind of intellectual vaudeville on war and woman 
suffrage, has method in its madness, as usual with Shaw. 
His recent strictures on the war, as well as his early in- 
dictment of the soldier in “The Man of Destiny” and 
“Arms and the Man,” are thoroughly in accord with this 
satire on the militarist, woman as well as man. But 
here the irony has become prophecy. The Prime Minis- 
ter, Balsquith, asks the Secretary of War, Mitchener, 
“After all, why should the Germans invade us?” To 
which Mitchener retorts, “Why shouldn’t they? What 
else has their army to do? What else are they building 
a navy for?” When one considers that these words were 
penned in 1901, and that the time of the action is sup- 
posedly 1911, the fantastic appears rather close to fact. 

Mitchener is militarism personified, and in accordance 
with the characteristic Shavian method of satiric over- 
statement, Mitchener’s remedy for all emergencies is, 
“Shoot them down.” To Balsquith’s amazement he 
affirms that there is no such thing as public opinion: 
“Absolutely no such thing as public opinion. There are 
certain persons who entertain certain opinions. Well, 
shoot them down. When you have shot them down there 
are no longer any persons entertaining these opinions 
alive; consequently there is no longer any more of the 
public opinion you are so much afraid of. Grasp that 
fact, my dear Balsquith, and you have grasped the secret 





Pursuing the same line of thought, 
Mitchener concludes that the only thing to do with the 
Germans is to shoot them down. Balsquith protests, “I 


of government.” 


can’t shoot them down.” “Yes, you can,” snaps Mitch- 
ener. “You don’t realize it, but if you fire a rifle into 
a German he drops just as surely as a rabbit does.” 
“But dash it all, man,” Balsquith interrupts, “a rabbit 
hasn’t got a rifle and a German has. Suppose he shoots 
you down.” “Excuse me, Balsquith,” retorts Mitchener, 
“hut that consideration is what we call cowardice in the 
army. <A soldier always assumes that he is going to 
shoot, not to be shot.” Tere is a hot shot at the mili- 
tarist’s logic. 

People don’t like Bernard Shaw. It is a well known 
paradox that his popularity rests on his unpopularity, 
but the reason therefor is not often investigated. His 
satire attacks the war spirit—as it does all forms of what 
Shaw believes to be sentimentality—and pushes it to a 
logical, or rather, an illogical, issue. Shaw shocks us 
into considering things we do not wish to think about. 
For example, there is no question about the shrewd sense 
in the observation of the witty charwoman, Mrs. Farrell. 
Mitchener boasts to her that he has risked his life on 
eight battlefields; to which she retorts, “Would you put 
up with bad language from me, because I’ve risked my 
life eight times in child-bed?” “My dear Mrs. Farrell,” 
protests Mitchener, “you surely would not compare a risk 
of that harmless domestic kind to the fearful risks of the 
hattlefield ?” “I wouldn’t compare risks run to bear liv- 
ing people into the world to risks run to blow them out 
of it. A mother’s risk is jooty, a soldier’s nothin’ but 
divilment.” 

It would be difficult to imagine two plays more unlike 
than Shaw’s sparkling little skit and the ponderous 
blank-verse tragedy by Israel Zangwell, “The War God,” 
sumptuously produced by Sir Herbert Tree in 1911. Yet 
hoth have the same purpose, the condemnation of war. 
Indeed, it would not require too great a stretching of the 
imagination to find romantic versions of Balsquith and 
Mitchener in Frithof, the staunch champion of peace, 
and Torgrim, the iron chancellor, who is plotting war. 
Instead of Mrs. Farrell, however, with her caustic wit, we 
have Norna, the fair young anarchist, who is waging war 
on war, meeting death with death. Although the time 1s 
supposedly the present, “The War God” harks back to 
the Spanish cloak-and-sword play for intrigue and to 
Elizabethan drama for verse, and consequently the effect 
is dignified but somewhat archaic. 

More impressive is the preachment against war by 
Charles Rann Kennedy in his one-act piece, “The Ter- 
rible Meek.” Out of the darkness on a wind-swept hill 
there come voices of some soldiers and a peasant woman. 
Above them hangs the corpse of the woman’s son, shot 
because he has preached fraternity and thus incurred the 
suspicion of the government. One may feel that the 
cockney dialect does not fit into the Christian symbolism 
here so well as in “The Servant in the House,” and, 
moreover, that the piece is too didactic; yet it has the 
merit of sincerity. “Killing’s my trade,” says the cap- 
tain frankly ; “it was the only thing they brought me up 
to do. I have been mixed up with it ever since I can 
remember. My father did it before me. All my people 
(id it. It is considered the thing—the sort of thing a 
gentleman ought to do. They call it glory, they call it 
honor, courage, patriotism. Great kings hold their 
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thrones by it. Great merchants get their beastly riches 
by it. Great empires are built that way.” “By mur- 
der?” asks the woman. “By murder. By the blood of 
just men, women and little children, too.” These words, 
written two years before the war, have a tragic sig- 
nificance today. At the end of their colloquy the woman 
foretells “a newer courage, more like woman’s, dealing 
with life, not death.” Says the captain, “I can see the 
end of war in this: some day.” And the woman re- 
joins, “I can see the joy of women and little children: 
some day.” To which we involuntarily add the post- 
lude: How long, 0, Lord, how long? 

Two other one-act plays anticipate the actual war, both 
given rather notable amateur productions in December, 
1913: “War,” by J. E. Fillmore, produced at the Toy 
Theater in Boston, and “Rada,” by Alfred Noyes, given 
at the Christmas festival of the MacDowell Club of New 
York city. “War” is a theatrical tale of terror, con- 
trived to show some of the ironies of warfare. Whether 
the action is probable or not is beside the mark. “Rada” 
is equally sensational. It chronicles atrocities like those 
now happening in the war zone. Rada’s husband, a 
physician in a Balkan village, has just been killed by 
some soldiers of the enemy quartered in the home. 
When she and her twelve-year-old daughter are ap- 
proached by the roisterers she kills her daughter and 
herself. The half-witted schoolmaster, who  babbles 
about war as causing the survival of the fittest, gives the 
ironic meaning of the piece. Notwithstanding the 
effective scenario of “Rada,” the situations and the 
speech do not quite ring true. One feels that if it had 
heen written since the war it would necessarily have 
sounded a deeper note of veracity. 

The same criticism may be passed on “In the Van- 
guard,” by Katrina Trask. As anything approaching 
an acting play, its nine scenes, now- fatuous, now gran- 
diose, are quite impossible. Some little interspersed 
ballads are attractive, but clearly it is intended as a 
tract and not a play. The idea is that of the hero who 
renounces a brilliant military career in order to become 
a pacifist. There is much of moral worth in the various 
discussions with which the action is laden, but unfor- 
tunately the public, like Candida’s father, shrieks at the 
sight of an avowedly good book, demanding “Summat 
pleasant, just to pass the time.” 

In the realm of the avowedly pacifist drama we find 
a play not only good, but also “summat pleasant,” pub- 
lished soon after the declaration of war, “The Unseen 
Empire,” by Atherton Brownell. Here is a good old- 
fashioned love plot, a struggle between the forces mak- 
ing for peace and those for war, with a climax at the 
end of each of the four acts, except the last, in which it 
is recorded that hero and heroine and all the world live 
happily forever after. 

The play has an extraneous interest in the fact that 
the heroine, Friderika Stahl, the iron queen of the Stahl 
Gun Works, who has inherited the plant from her father 
and who is devoted to philanthropies for her working 
people, is a thinly disguised portrait of Bertha Krupp 
in her model town of Essen. There is a contemporane- 
us interest also in the scene at the Chancellerie in Ber- 
lin, when the junkers are planning a conquest of all 
their neighbors. Says Von Wrede: “We are all right 
on land—we can meet any force that can be thrown 
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against us—but on the sea, why, it seems to me per- 
fectly evident that we have to strike quickly and by sur- 
prise, just as the Japanese did at Port Arthur, and gain 
an English port—Harwich, perhaps, before too heavy a 
British fleet can be thrown against us.” This was pub- 
lished in September, 1914. In the January following 
the attack on Harwich was actually made. 

But it is not such coincidences between fiction and 
fact which constitute the real interest in the play. It is 
packed with ideas. The American ambassador Chan- 
ning has an incisive way of putting things. He ex- 
plains to the German Chancellor the folly of the Civil 
War of the United States, with these startling statistics : 
“Tf there had been four million slaves, and if we had 
hought every one of them at an average of one thousand 
dollars apiece, set them free and had no war, we would 
have been in pocket today just sixteen billion dollars. 
That one crime cost us in cash just about the equal of 
sixteen dollars a minute from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era.” He explains to the Chancellor his remedy 
for war, a subject in which humanity is now vitally in- 
terested: “Wholesale murder among nations can only 
he stopped by some one nation or group of nations hav- 
ing the power or the force to prevent it. The United 
States of America thinks it has that foree, and it intends 
to exercise it. The United States will not fight—with 
guns. It doesn’t have to. But from the moment the 
first German gun is fired against England, Germany 
ceases to exist, so far as the United States is concerned. 
You are no longer on our planet. Your postage stamps 
will not he recognized, a small matter, perhaps. Your 
money will be refused in exchange. Your ships cannot 
enter or leave our ports. Your stocks and seturities 
will not be dealt in. We will buy nothing from you. 
We will sell you nothing. Without our raw material 
your industries will be paralyzed. Without our food 
your people will starve. Don’t fire that first gun, your 
Grace. It isn’t wise. Let us arbitrate!” This theory 
is worthy of a careful consideration. The United States 
is just beginning to realize its power through a national 
commercial boycott. To be sure, in the play this threat 
from America is backed by the destruction of the Stahl 
Gun Works, and, we must admit, the fabulously wealthy 
makers of munitions are a controlling force in the 
“TInseen Empire” behind the war game. 

The last act of “The Unseen Empire” seems the acme 
of irony, in the light of history now in the making. 
The Emperor and the Chancellor, grisly war gods sum- 
marily transformed into jovial pacifists, are aiding 
Friderika Stah! and her husband to build a great cosmo- 
politan city on the battlefield of Sedan, a city to com- 
memorate the lasting peace of the world. However 
Utopian this may appear, we may well agree with the 
Emperor, “The time has come to think in terms greater 
than one nation.” Patriotism, to use his own expres- 
sion, must become worldism. Many distrust such a 
formula, fearing that loyalty to country will thereby be 
dissipated in a visionary idealism, but such skeptics for- 
get that loyalty to home and city strengthens rather 
than weakens loyalty to state and nation. Are we not 
big enough now for the next step? And would not a 
genuine worldism foster the right kind of patriotism? 

Traffic in false patriotism, a madness oblivious to the 
interest of one’s own country or any other, is bitingly 
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portrayed in the three little scenes by Hermann Hagedorn 
called “Makers of Madness.” It is well named. The 
characters, appropriately enough, are all men. ‘These 
makers of war madness are the councillors of a king, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, a corrupt senator, an 
unscrupulous business man, a manufacturer of muni- 
tions and a yellow journalist. The journalist cynically 
analyzes the lure of war. “People want the excitement,” 
he explains. “T'hey’ve seen the ball rolling and they 
can’t keep out of the game. ‘The very bigness of the 
thing lures them on; the bigger the issue, the bigger the 
fascination. The millions of men and the billions of 
dollars—that lures them. And the awfulness—the dead, 
the wounded, the horrors, that lures them like nothing 
else.” To which we may append an apothegm by 
Abraham Lincoln, “But you can’t fool all of the people 
all of the time.” 

This little play, with no plot or characterization for 
their own sake, concentrates upon the main thesis. Not 
only the democratic but also the autocratic reasons for 
war are analyzed. The chief argument that the coun- 
cillors of the king make is this, that monarchy can be 
sustained only by war. The same idea is expressed by 
Wedekind, once imprisoned for lese-majesty by the Ger- 
man government. In his historical drama, “Such Is 
Life,” written in 1902, and purporting to concern 
medieval Italy, he makes some almost suspiciously con- 
temporary observations on kingship. For example, the 
king is thus advised : 

“From every side 
The mob comes streaming to the palace walls. 
‘To me, your loyal chancellor, *tis clear 
Instead of shooting down this threatening herd, 
No better means can now be found to quell 
Their spirit than to send them forth to fight 
Against the neighboring principalities. 
The mob grows weary of the golden hours 
And frets against the long-continued peace ; 
It thirsts for blood, like the wild beast it is. 
Its drunken lust will crown you conqueror 
Amid the corpses fallen from its ranks! 
Seize, then, the sword! Else, even in this hour, 
Yourself may fall with many deadly wounds.” 


The truth of this lurid assertion has been obvious since 
the declaration of war, in the loyal support of the ruler 
by the social democrats of Germany and by the woman 
suffragists of England, to cite only two illustrations. 

As Wedekind, the dramaturgic spokesman for young 
Germany, has openly expressed his distrust of war, so 
has Schnitzler, Austria’s foremost dramatist. Not only 
has he inveighed against duelling in his “Freiwild” and 
“Lieutenant Gustl,” but in his huge historical drama 
depicting Vienna in the time of Napoleon, “Young 
Medardus” (1910), he has incidentally contrived to pre- 
sent a convincing satire on armed conflict. There is no 
preachment here, but the intrigues attendant upon war- 
fare, as well as its false standards, are laid bare with a 
surgeon’s skill. ‘ 

The mention of Napoleon recalls Thomas Hardy’s 
gigantic epic drama of the Napoleonic wars, “The 
Dynasts,” written a few years ago and last winter given 
a unique production, in abbreviated form, by Granville 
Barker. Mr. Hardy recently told me that he considered 


this his masterpiece, and perhaps posterity will rank it 
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with “Paradise Lost.” 


Although constructed on the 
model of the Elizabethan chronicle play, its worth is 


poetic rather than dramatic. ‘lo the Elizabethan con- 
ception of war—pictorial, ardent, exalted—there is 
added a touch of modern introspection. In the multi- 
tudinous moving pictures of battles by land and sea at 
Trafalgar, the Peninsula and Waterloo, war is suggested 
as the result of blind forces, “The imminent will with 
its inexplicable artisteries.” Napoleon himself is con- 
signed to oblivion with words double-edged today : 


“Such men as thou, who wade across the world 
To make an epoch, bless, confuse, appal, 
Are in the elemental ages’ chart 
Like meanest insects on obscurest leaves, 
But incidents and tools of Earth’s unfo!ding.” 


Perhaps the most remarkable coincidence between war 
plays and the war was the publication of “The Mob” by 
John Galsworthy only a month before England’s decla- 
ration of war. Stephen More, the hero, is like Ibsen’s 
Dr. Stockman and Shakespeare’s Coriolanus in being a 
martyr to what we glibly term mob psychology, but 
More, unlike his famous predecessors, is fighting for 
peace. Against the wishes of wife, friends, family, and 
constituency, he makes a speech in the House opposing 
his country’s declaration of war, and then, when war :s 
declared, he resigns his position in order to publicly 
oppose the war, and thus he becomes alienated from 
every one near and dear to him, and finally he is stoned 
to death by the mob. The plot is well made; the hero, 
standing for the ideal of Christian brotherhood, is pitted 
against the mob, thirsting for blood. Perhaps the action 
is too unswerving, the author too intent on his message, 
capped by the text on More’s tomb, “Faithful to his 
ideal.” 

Less finish and more force distinguish the plays writ- 
ten since the declaration of war and occasioned by it. 
One of the greatest surprises was the grandiose style of 
the invariably whimsical Barrie in his “Der Tag.” Near- 
est to mediocrity of anything he has done, not excepting 
his “Rosy Rapture,” it has a certain sort of effectiveness. 
The little sketch of the German Emperor on the point of 
signing the declaration of war, when confronted by the 
Spirit of Culture, makes its points, notwithstanding its 
clumsy machinery of dream, prophecy, and epigram. 
The Emperor refers to England as “a belly of a land, she 
lies overfed,” while Culture taunts the Emperor with this 
counter thrust, “It has ever been vour weakness to think 
that I have no other home save here in Germany.” The 
fact that it enthralled the London music hall audience 
and that a prominent New York newspaper found it 
profitable to pay for the transmission of the play by 
cable shows the commercial, if not the artistic, value of 
the production. 

Possibly the span of the Atlantic clarifies the vision of 
the artist who is striving to interpret this world struggle. 
At any rate, an American, Marion Craig Wentworth, in 
her one-act piece, “War Brides,” has come rather close to 
the high-water mark of achievement in war plays. <A 
tense acting piece, as Nazimova demonstrates, its real in- 
terest, one which has aroused considerable controversy, is 
woman’s protest against war. Some maintain that the 
situation is exaggerated, but governmental encourage- 
ment of war marriages is a well-known fact. The play 
is founded on a press clipping: “The war brides were 
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cheered with enthusiasm and the churches were crowded 
when the large wedding parties spoke the ceremony in 
concert.” We are shown the interior of a peasant’s house, 
with picturesque glimpses of women harvesting in the 
fields and soldiers in the street. The compact story and 
the incisive characterization are fairly magnetic. The 
mother has the stoicism of a Volumnia, but she is Teu- 
tonic to the marrow. “For the Fatherland,” that is the 
last word for her. Amelia, her daughter, wants to serve 
as a Red Cross nurse. She is a sensitive, lovable girl, 
sought as a war bride by Hoffman, a gay young lieu- 
tenant, whom she scarcely knows. By way of contrast 
there is a butterfly creature, a newly-made war bride, as 
proud of her iron ring as a child with a new toy, not- 
withstanding the fact that she has married a good-for- 
naught whom she never would have considered in time 
of peace. The central figure, one drawn with tragic 
clarity, is Hedwig, in six months to become a mother. 
She is not a war bride, but her husband is at the front 
fighting. Her challenge to old Captain Herz is the 
pronunciamento of the piece: “Look at mother; four 
sons torn from her in one month, and none of you ever 
asked her if she wanted war. You keep us here help- 
less. We don’t want dreadnaughts and armies and 
fighting, we women. You tear our husbands, our sons, 
from us—you never ask us to help you find a better 
way—and haven’t we anything to say?” To which Herz 
replies curtly, “No: war is man’s business.” Ts it? 
News comes that the mother’s sons, including Hed- 
wig’s husband, have been killed in the war, one of the 
most terrible moments in any play. The terror is in- 
tensified by the silence. The mother prays to herself. 
Hedwig lies prostrate on the floor. Then she inscribes 
a message to the Emperer: “I refuse to bear my child 
until you promise there shall be no more war.” She 
leaves the room. A _ pistol shot is heard, and the old 
mother rocks to and fro, muttering and praying. Here 
is a suggestion of the tragic theme of Euripides’ “Trojan 
Women,” plus a dynamic sense of woman’s rights. 
Another little play by an American woman presents 
a similar idea, but in a different way, “Across the Bor- 
der,” by Beulah Marie Dix, a notable item in the bill at 
the Princess Theater of New York last winter. The 
Junior Lieutenant, the hero, is a thoroughly likable 
youth, with plenty of physicai courage. Under fire he 
makes a dash for liberty in order to save his fellows. 
He goes across the border to the undiscovered country, 
the Place of Quiet, a humble home where people are 
simple and loving, obviously a symbolic suggestion of 
heaven. Thence he passes to the Place of Winds, evi- 
dently a modern symbol of hell, where he is tortured by 
the charnel house of his conscience. He was one of the 
drunken soldiers who burned a town, and the baby who 
died from starvation and the aged grandmother con- 
front him. “I never meant it, God,” sobs the Junior 
Lieutenant, and tli: Master observes, “There’s never a 
man comes here but says, as you said, that his cause is 
just and that God is on his side.” 
The Junior Lieutenant gets a new point of view in 


‘regard to military glory. He confesses naively, “When 


we marched into the capital, after our first campaign, 
women we didn’t know flung their arms about us and 
kissed us, decent women, not street walkers ; all flowers, 
and claps on the shoulder, and bugles, and cheers, and 
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the rest of it.” He begs to go back to earth, even to 
suffer frightful pain, in order to convert his fellows. 
The fourth and last scene is the grisly one. Here in 
the squalid field hospital, with its miserable occupants 
cursing and praying, the Junior Lieutenant regains con- 
sciousness, and in great pain he beseeches the Senior 
Lieutenant to stop the fighting. Naturally he is re- 
garded as crazy. Left in the darkness, the girl from 
the Place of Quiet appears and tells him that she will 
take him home to rest. Then the surgeon, cursing, pre- 
pares to operate on him, but the orderly discovers that 
the young lieutenant has crossed the border. “Say,” 
says the orderly, “he looks mighty quiet, poor tyke, after 
all the pain.” A stretcher, bearing a blood-stained fig 
ure, is brought in, as the surgeon replies, “Well, we've 
no time to stand sentimentalizing. Get that bed clear. 
This is war.” 

Now Mrs. Dix has amplified and intensified her con- 
ception of war in her recent play, “Moloch,” for Hol- 
brook Blinn and his company. “Moloch” shows the 
degradation of a happy home through the cumulative 
horrors of warfare. Finally, when a new war is de- 
clared with the old allies as enemy, the strong young 
men marching away, leaving behind the cripple and the 
drunkard, wrecks from the previous conflict, “We cannot 
bear it,” cry the women; and there comes the inevitable 
reply, “As long as men are men, there will be fighting.” 

Not as a propagandist, but as a humanitarian, Leonid 
Andreyev, in the foremost rank of Russian writers, 
devotes his latest play to “The Sorrows of Belgium.” 
Beginning his dramatic career in 1905 with “To the 
Stars,” Andreyev showed an interest in the large prob- 
lem of warfare. ‘There an old astronomer lives serene, 
contemplating the stars, while war rages around him. 
“How can I cry and despair over the death of one man,” 
he exclaims, “when in the world a man dies every sec- 
ond, and in the universe probably a whole world is 
destroyed every second?” ‘This theory is put to the test 
when he learns that his son has been taken a prisoner of 
war, and, moreover, because of the outrages committed 
upon him in prison, he has become an idiot. At first 
stunned by the news, the old man soon regains his phil- 
osophical poise, as evidenced by the sublime paradox: 
“Only those die who kill, not those who are killed.” 

But in Andreyev’s “Sorrows of Belgium” he comes 
out of the clouds into the realities of war. It has a real 
situation: the plight of Belgium at the outbreak of the 
war of 1914 and her heroic opening of her dams and 
the consequent inundation and destruction of her prop- 
erty as a war measure. It has real characters; no less 
a personage than Maurice Maeterlinck is the hero and 
King Albert appears during the action. There is no 
seeking for dramatic effects in the telling of a story. 
Indeed, there is no more sequence than in the Eliza- 
bethan chronicle history play. Events are chronicled 
regardless of their pertinence, but each scene is graphic. 
One can never forget the opening, when the deaf old 
gardener, among his flowers, refuses to believe that there 
are invaders in the land. Then comes the heroic re- 
solve of Emil Grelieu (Maeterlinck) to enlist. He and 
his son are wounded and another son is killed, but these 
facts are briefly expounded. There are no harrowing 
battle scenes. Indeed, it is indicated that behind the 
scenes the actual tragedy occurs. 
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One of the most touching episodes is the appearance 
of a girl who repeatedly asks her way to Lonua. She is 
crazed by grief, since her people were destroyed when 
the Prussians set fire to the little village Lonua. One 
of the most impressive scenes contains no characters of 
importance and no plot element. Four women are 
huddled together, terrified by the approaching fire. Page 
after page might have been written by Maeterlinck him- 
self, there is so much of atmospheric effect produced by 
iteration, here natural from stress of emotion. “It is 
~ burning and burning and there is no end to the fire” is 
repeated again and again until there comes the cry to 
God for mercy. The play concludes with a noble 
prophecy made by the patriot Grelieu to his wife: “T 
swear by God: Belgium will live! God has given me 
the light to see and I can see. Songs will resound here, 
Jeanne! There will be no more bloodshed. I 
see a new world, Jeanne! I see my nation. Here it 's 
advancing with palm leaves to meet God, who has come 
to earth again. Weep, Jeanne, you are a mother! 
Weep, unfortunate mother. God weeps with you. But 
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there will be happy mothers here again. I see a new 
world, Jeanne; I see a new life!” Certainly, in the 
midst of despair, here is a courageous vision of the 
future. 

Is it a great drama? As a unified work of art, it is 
obviously inferior to the author’s “Anathema,” or even 
to his sparkling little satire, “Love of One’s Neighbor.” 
But “The Sorrows of Belgium” and the host of other 
plays which will inevitably follow in its wake will be 
important documents for the social historian of this 
tumultuous era. 

The most remarkable feature of the plays about war 
written just before or just after the war of 1914 is their 
unanimous denunciation of war. Playwrights of the 
belligerent and the neutral nations have devoted their 
energies to the unmasking of the contemptible causes of 
war, as well as its devastating effects. War plays today 
are peace plays, and the best of them are more potent 
than the most cogent of pacifist exhortations, because 
they first make us feel, and thus they compel us to 
think. 


THE SCHOOL AS AN AGENCY FOR PEACE 


By BENJAMIN 


fy THE people were not carefully trained in military 
ideals war could be abolished. We would be ap- 
proaching universal peace, even though the economic 
motives were just as potent as they are at present. ‘l'o 
accomplish this we must concentrate our efforts upen 
the institution mainly responsible for the ideas and feel- 
ings instilled in the young—the schools. 

Preaching peace has accomplished little because it be- 
gins at too late a stage in man’s development. The 
ideal of brotherhood presented does not sink deep enough 
in the mind of man. It comes at an age when man’s 
ideas are almost all formed. Consequently this ideal is 
easily erased. ‘The veneer of internationalism rubs off 
when it clashes with the spirit of nationalism. 

It is, therefore, with the youth that we must begin. 
Then the mind is in its most receptive stage. It is 
plastic and easily molded. The impressions made dur- 
ing this period usually adhere throughout life. The 
agencies at work producing these impressions are the 
home, the gang, the church, and the school. With the 
spread of compulsory education throughout the world 
the school is becoming more and more the greatest single 
factor in modifying and directing the instincts and 
ideas of the future men and women of the country. 

What ideas are the schools giving the children con- 
cerning wars, heroes, and foreign countries? Are they 
making any attempt to inspire a feeling of friendship 
for the peoples of other nations? Are the children 
taught to realize how much civilization is indebted to the 
contributions of the nations of the world, of which their 
country is one? Or are they being impressed with the 
spirit of narrow nationalism, of the superiority of their 
country’s institutions and customs and fed with maxims 
such as “My country, right or wrong”? 

In the German schools the largest element in the his- 
tory teaching is the development of patriotism. The 
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purpose of history teaching, says Professor Bourne, quot- 
ing from the book of instructions given to teachers in 
Germany, is to “display to the child the beneficent striv- 
ing and successes of our noble princely family, the great 
deeds of our people, in order to implant in the hearts of 
the children love and holy enthusiasm for Emperor, 
King, People, and Fatherland.” In upper grades “the 
services of the Prussian rulers in promoting the welfare 
of the people are to be especially emphasized,” and that 
unquestioning obedience to their ruler is the prime duty 
of every German. 

The history teaching in the French schools has like- 
wise in view the inculcating of narrow national patriot- 
ism. “The instructions which accompanied the history 
program of 1891 declared it to be the function of history 
to give the student a clear notion both of his ‘duties as 
a Frenchman and of his duties as a man!’” Need one 
doubt that one of the sacred duties of all Frenchmen is 
to recover Alsace-Lorraine from the inveterate enemy of 
all Frenchmen ? 

In Russia, Italy, and the other nations the same spirit 
pervades the school system. In our own country our 
children are made to feel from their earliest school days 
the infinite superiority of America and American ideas. 
They are imbued with a feeling of contempt for any- 
thing foreign. From the earliest grades the child is 
taught to know the heroes of the nation. And who are 
the heroes we so assiduously hold up as ideals for our 
youths? Are they the conquerors of the destructive 
forces of nature? Are they the inventors who have con- 
ferred inestimable benefits upon humanity? Or are 
they the victors over pain and disease, the martyrs in 
the fight against injustice, poverty, and greed? 

By no means. The hero that the child is given to 
worship is the man on horseback or the man behind 
the gun. The. warrior is the hero par excellence. The 
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board of superintendents of the New York city schools 
who had been instructed to designate the schools with 
names in place of numbers included forty generals in 
their list. Generals, they thought, were the most appro- 
priate heroes for the boys and girls. 

Educational theorists have encouraged this mili- 
taristic training by insisting that children can be made 
interested only in battles. High-sounding theories have 
been invented to provide their beliefs with a scientific 
foundation. We have, for instance, the “culture epoch 
theory,” which maintains very plausibly that just as the 
embryo goes through all the stages in the evolution of 
man from the lower species, so the child goes through all 
the cultural stages in the development of man, from 
savagery to civilization. So they say it is natural for 
the little boy to want a gun and attempt to go through 
the motions of shooting his playfellow. 

These theorists fail to realize that it is natural for 
the child to be interested in the things he hears most 
about. He will be interested in the warrior heroes we 
feed him on if we feed him on no other heroes. If we 
choose to tell him about war and buy him toy cannons 
and rifles and pistols need we be surprised if he delights 
in using them ? 

“Our whole patriotic oratory, much of our art, and 
more of our education, are directed to arouse patriotic 
passions,” says Professor Boaz, of Columbia University. 
“We do not praise heroic devotion to ideals that our 
intellect supports, but heroic deed; we flatter our nation 
by making her believe in her superiority over all others ; 
we nourish the conviction that the promotion of our own 
interests at the expense of other nations is a laudable 
policy. Our greatness, our excellence, are the themes 
on which imagination is fed, and from which develops 
the emotional international attitude that is still common 
to mankind.” 

The youth naturally feels that the only way properly 
to serve his country is to fight for it, to die for it, for 
“dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” It is this kind 
of training that explains why Colonel Roosevelt can find 
such widespread acceptance of doctrines such as he ex- 
presses in his article on the Monroe Doctrine. “Popular 
sentiment is just when it selects as popular heroes the 
men who have led in the struggle against malice domestic 
or foreign levy. No triumph of peace is quite so great 
as the supreme triumphs of war. It is through 
strife or the readiness for strife that a nation must win 
greatness.” 

With such ideas prevalent throughout the nation we 
can do little for universal peace by forbidding the Presi- 
dent and Congress to declare war except by a referenduin 
vote of the people. For a citizenry bred upon military 
ideals and in matters of war accustomed to accept the 
promptings of the so-called leaders and false patriots 
who desire war, a referendum would but serve to record 
the blindness of the nation. The power to declare war 
should certainly be lodged in the hands of those who do 
the fighting. But we should remember that the Spanish - 
American war was practically forced upon the govern 
ment by popular opinion inflamed by newspaper scare- 
heads. 

If we are to have a hody of men and women who will 
not be swept off their feet by the waving of the flag and 
anxious to “lick” some “inferior” nation, we must 
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change the character of the teaching in our schools. Let 
us try to teach respect for other nations instead of scorn. 
Let us point out the achievements of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Iussia in literature, art, painting, 
music, science, invention, industry, and commerce. Let 
us tell them how within a period of fifty years Japan has 
been able to accomplish what the rest of the world has 
done in centuries. Let us give them a sympathetic 
description of Chinese civilization and show them that 
a people can live their life happily without factories and 
subways and skyscrapers. Let us explain what it is that 
the unfortunate Mexicans are fighting for; why they 
need our help and sympathy. We may thus perhaps 
approach the feeling of brotherhood. 

In the teaching of our own history we must stop read- 
ing right and justice into every war we have fought. 
Let us boldly point out where we have been at fault and 
why. We must cease to flaunt before the eyes of youth 
the red-stained banner of war and tell them instead the 
stories of the heroes of literature, invention, and indus- 
try. Let us tell them the stories of Bret Harte, Walt 
Whitman, or Mark Twain. Those who have done so 
know how interested the children are in them. We can 
thrill them with stories of the work of Colonels Gorgas 
and Goethals—military men, yes, who have won glory 
in the service of peace. ‘The story of Edison is enough 
to make every boy ransack the books and magazines in 
the libraries to find out some more details of the work of 
this marvelous man. ‘The same is true with the lives of 
Morse and Bell, Whitney and Howe, Fulton and Mar- 
coni, Carrell and Pasteur, to select at random some of 
the benefactors of mankind. What braver men can we 
present to children than Lovejoy, Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, or Tom Paine? 

Take the child on a trip to the woods with Agassiz 
instead of following the campaign of a general whose 
highest duty it is to murder as many of his brothers as 
he can for the glory of his country. Or, better still, let 
him follow with you the expeditions of Lewis and Clark 
in the great Northwest, or Pere Marquette and La Salle 
down the Mississippi. Or take him with Greeley and 
Peary in the Arctic snows or with Livingstone and 
Stanley in the heart of the Dark Continent, and the child 
will find all the fascination, all the romance and bravery, 
and all that stirring of the soul that human slaughter is 
supposed to possess. 

The story of the chaining of a torrent to turn the 
wheels of a factory; the building of a levee to hold back 
the destructive forces of a swollen stream; the construc- 
tion of dams and irrigating systems so that desert lands 
may bloom with vegetation and life; the cleaning up of 
a pest hole filled with malaria and yellow fever—all these 
are far more thrilling than the sickening stories of battle- 
fields. 

Those who think history and wars are synonymous 
terms will perhaps fear that such a training will neces- 
sitate throwing history overboard. This is by no means 
necessary. Wars, after all, constitute a large portion of 
history. But the very study of wars can be turned to 
good account in impressing the love of peace. That can 
be done by pointing out the reasons—or the lack of rea- 
sons—for wars, the costs of wars, and the terribly de- 
structive results. Such a training should be supple- 
mented by what Professor James calls “The Moral 
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Equivalent of War.” “Instead of military conscription 
there should be a conscription of the whole youthful 
population to form for a certain number of years a part 
of the army enlisted against nature. The mili- 
tary ideals of hardihood and discipline would be wrought 
into the growing fibre of the people.” 

Only by teaching peace can we have peace. It is pos- 
sible to teach peace today. In every school throughout 
the land we can begin to show that peace and not war is 
necessary for civilization ; that we can live heroically for 
our country and serve her better than by dying for her. 
We can make the youth understand that the man of most 
worth is he who has done something to lighten the labor 
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of others; who has increased their happiness; who has 
decreased their pain; who has broadened their apprecia- 
tion for the beauty of man and nature. He will clearly 
see that war, except it be for national independence, is 
merely organized destruction. He will have a deep con- 
tempt for him who relies upon the belching of cannon 
and piercing of bayonets to settle questions of right and 
wrong. 

And then when some discerning few wish to hurl their 
nation against another the citizens trained in the ideais 
of peace will regard these traitors with astonishment and 
disgust, and remain steadfast in the glorious paths of 
peace. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING FOR BOYS IN 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
DO WE WANT IT? 


By WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


“bye pene ped military training of lads fourteen years 
old and upward in Australia, and sixteen years old 
and upward in New Zealand, has been so thoroughly 
exploited in some quarters that an investigation into the 
practical operation of such a system, or its dangers, is 
justifiable at the present time. 

Compulsory military training is claimed by some of 
its advocates to be different from conscription, but in 
practical operation it proves to be the same. The De- 
fense Act of New Zealand of 1909 was made possible 
by the agitation of the National Defense League and by 
influences originating in England. The visit of the 
United States fleet to Australia resulted in a great wave 
of military enthusiasm spreading over that land, and one 
of the developments connected therewith was the de- 
mand to arm. The result of a combination of circum- 
stances, seized by the militarists to their own aggrandize- 
ment “without any direct reference to the will of the 
people,” and backed at first by some well-meaning edu- 
cators, was that the men of those countries put their 
defenseless boys under military discipline to which the 
voters would not themselves pretend to submit. 

Figures supplied by Arthur Watts, organizer of the 
Australian Freedom League, revealed extraordinary con- 
ditions. Even registrations were difficult to get. He 
shows that in Australia in 1913, despite the fact that the 
military officers had power to register boys without their 
parents’ consent, the number liable to prosecution for 
non-registration at the end of the registration period was 
7,324. 

Official figures quoted in the “Melbourne Age of 31st 
of May, 1911,” disclosed that to that date the total aver- 
age attendance for Australia at the statutory parade 
drills was 59,562 out of the total strength of 88,859 
senior cadets (18 years old and under) stated by the 





The writer in this letter not only calls on recent personal 
observations in the antipodes, but is also indebted to the 
publications of the New Zealand Freedom League and the 
Australian Freedom League. “Conscription in New Zealand 
and Australia,’ “The Repeal” and.others. 





military authorities to be in actual training. The per- 
centage of absentees from drill ranged from about 31 to 
52 per cent. The “Age” adds: “It is plain that large 
numbers of cadets are shirking their legal obligations.” 

There have been very many prosecutions of boys under 
the system which in both countries is known as the 
Defense Acts. Non-attendance at drill from almost 
whatever cause necessarily constitutes a basis for prose- 
cution. In the city of Auckland, New Zealand, of about 
90,000 population, during the twelve months ending at 
an early date last year, there were, not counting with- 
drawn cases, a record of 770 prosecutions. ‘There are 
reported, for instance, as many as 50 defense prosecu- 
tions in the police court of the little city of Invercargill, 
N. Z., at one time. 

The administration of prosecutions has been very 
severe in many cases. The act in both countries pro- 
vided alternative services and assumed relief for mem- 
bers of denominations opposed to military service, but 
no relief for the many others who resisted drill because 
of religious or other conscientious principles. Here are 
a very few sample prosecutions reported: 

Sydney Crossland, a Quaker lad, was, on account of 
religious scruples, sentenced to fifty days’ detention in 
Victoria Barracks, Sydney being released before half the 
time had expired. The Minister for Defense is reported 
as saying that immediate action would be taken to pun- 
ish the “unruly” cadet. He was visited in a cell by a 
member of the Freedom League. 

“Victor Yeo, a lad of fourteen, was, on August 25, 
1913, sentenced to one month in Broken Hill jail. His 
release was ordered after serving twenty days, but he 
served the full term, including another imprisonment of 
twelve days.” A good deal of this time he was on bread 
and water diet, and for ten days of his second imprison- 
ment he was locked up in a cell for twenty-two out of 
twenty-four hours. 

“J. and W. Size made a statutory declaration that in 
September, 1913,” when in detention in Ft. Largs, they 
were placed on bread and water diet in a cell with a 
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stone floor. One night nine lads were in the cell, which 
was about 12 by 9 feet. They had only one blanket 
each—it was in early spring in that country—contrary 
to the regulations which provide for three blankets. On 
a second occasion John Size was kept in solitary confine- 
ment for ten days continuously. 

“Arthur E. Ettridge was prosecuted in Adelaide in 
September, 1913,” for failing to render personal service. 
His mother and a physician, Dr.D.W. Ray, gave evidence 
that the lad had been too ill to work. In spite of this 
the officer pressed the case, demanding ten shillings cost, 
which was refused. 

“On the 21st of December, 1913, W. Bennett, of Dul- 
wich Hill, N. S. W., was for the second time charged 
with preventing his son from drilling.” He stated to 
the court: “I have conscientious objections to my boy 
being compelled against his will to become a soldier.” 
He was fined twice. He had already been in jail for 
refusing to pay a fine in connection with the same 
matter. 

The writer, when in Australia, met with equivalent 
cases. Australia seems to have become anything but a 
free country since it established juvenile military drill. 
These conditions are not, as far as J can learn, indicated 
in government reports or mentioned in circulars for 
intending immigrants. 

John F. Hills, M. A., a well-known educator of 
Australia, has recently stated that in times of peace mili- 
tary imprisonment was inflicted on “over 4,000 Aus- 
tralian boys and youths.” 

The effect of military drill has been bad. The school- 
master aims to make the child think for himself, which 
is exactly the reverse of the work of the drill-master. 
Dr. Howse, F. R. C. 8., V. C. (gained in South Africa), 
of Orange, N. S. W., says that the present system of 
drilling boys is distinctly injurious to boys of nervous 
temperament. It creates indigestion, and distinct 
physical injury has resulted. He denies the physical 
benefit of military drill in view of the number of such 
cases, and states that twenty years of age is early enough 
to begin training. Thus the “Age, February 18, 1914,” 
when citing some of the hardships connected with the 
training camps, tells of how a medical examination re- 
vealed numerous cases of acute dilation of the heart, ete. 

The New Zealand Freedom League in its first annual 
report, 1914, when discussing the prosecutions in police 
courts which were found necessary in connection with 
the enforcement of military drill, says: “There are many 
instances of ludicrous absurdity, many of shameful in- 


justice, and altogether one is impressed with the fact that 


boys from fourteen years upwards are compelled to mix 
with the worst characters off our streets, to hear of filth 
and crime from which they should be protected, simply 
because they object to being brutalized by the agents of 
war or because they happen to have been absent from 
parade.” There has also been much testimony to the 
moral damage done to lads in detention barracks and 
jails and also to those who willingly participate in the 
drill. 

Those who are opposed to drill from conscientious or 
other reasons are often called “liars,” “unpatriotic,” 
“traitors,” etc., and it is insisted that they do not know 
whereof they speak. Claims as to the presumed success 
of military discipline do not seem to be justified by facts. 
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Colonel Heard, when explaining to a committee his difli- 
culties connected with the act, is reported to have said: 
“We are placed in a humiliating position; we are open 
to all kinds of insults; to all kinds of insubordination ; 
and we are perfectly helpless.” 

An oath is demanded of the boys, which, in New 
Zealand, is as follows: 

a * , do sincerely promise and swear that | 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to our Sovereign 
Lord, the King, his heirs and successors, and that I will 
faithfully serve in the New Zealand military forces 
according to my liability under the Defense Act at pres- 
ent in force, and that I will observe and obey all orders 
of his Majesty, his heirs and successors, and of the gen- 
erals and officers set over me until I shall be lawfully 
discharged. So help me God.” 

This oath, we are told, was often forced by threats of 
fine and imprisonment on boys who were drilling and 
on those whose parents refused to consent to their boys 
binding themselves to so drastic a surrender of their 
consciences into the keeping of the military authorities. 
We may easily conceive of the attitude created in the 
minds of thousands of lads at a most impressionable age 
toward governmental authority, when many are thus 
compelled to take oaths and others are placed in a posi- 
tion of disobedience to parental control. 

“The Lyttleton Times of the 17th of June, 1912,” 
when speaking of the scruples thus invaded, declares 
that the objections of parents to their children assuming 
solemn obligations in this airy fashion should be re- 
spected. But the hard facts indicate that after once 
surrendering to military influences it seems almost im- 
possible to secure religious or civil freedom. They have 
gone. 

“Before New Zealand came under the iron heel of 
militarism the only person who could inflict a fine upon 
any one was a magistrate. But today a military officer 
can impose fines on the boys under his care at his own 
sweet will, and, what is far more serious, can cause that 
fine to be collected by a policeman out of the lad’s 
wages” (if he works for wages). 

From what the writer can learn the Military and 
Naval Board in both countries has acquired an unde- 
sirable influence and power over the teachers of state 
and private schools. 

The general unpopularity of these conditions in Aus- 
tralia is proved by the fact that, according to the care- 
fully collected reports of the Australian Freedom League, 
in two and one-half years up to the last day of 1913 
there were 22,143 prosecutions of young people from 
fourteen and upward. ‘There have been additional pros- 
ecutions since then. This was in a population of 
4,500,000 persons, or about twice the number then in the 
State of California. Some church people and labor 
unions whose working lads are affected very much by 
such laws have been bitterly opposed to military drills. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers of New Zealand, 
when speaking of the Defense Act, appealed “to all 
thoughtful citizens to do their utmost to stem this drift 
into barbarism.” 

Any efforts to establish military drill in the schools of 
a democracy carry with them tendencies that are in direct 
opposition to the moral and political ideals that these 
schools are primarily intended to develop. 
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Military instruction for boys is not a valuable moral 
factor, but in practical operation is apparently the re- 
verse. It does not tend to improve the national health, 
or seem to foster the sort of discipline that is wanted. 
The most satisfactory discipline for boys is that which 
in many excelllent schools is obtained without the temp- 
tations and moral damage of military associations. ‘The 
training of children in military ideals, however well in- 
tended, is a retrograding step. It tends to lure them 
from gainful pursuits towards illusive militarism. The 
burden eventually falls heaviest on the poor. It strikes 
at civil freedom and in practice leads to compulsory 
tyranny. A well-known clergyman of New Zealand has 
said of it, “It represents paganism in excelsus.” To 
maintain this system a propaganda of jingoism and in- 
ternational fears has to be promoted in the community. 
Even Germany has not taught her boys how to kill. 
Shall we out-Prussia Prussia ? 

If you give the military or naval advocates an inch 
they will take an ell. You never know how far they 
will lead you. Militarism is the same the world over— 
first ingratiating, next seductive, then remorseless. Do 
we want it? Do we want even the thin edge of mili- 
tarism introduced into our public schools ? 





A MUSSULMAN ON WAR AND CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By HABBIBOLLAH, AIN OL MOLK 
[An Advanced Mussulman|] 


N°? FIERCE and hungry lion, no sharp-clawed and 
angry tiger, no furious wolf, is more bloodthirsty 
than the civilized man of today. 

This same civilized man, who has attended universi- 
ties and studied sciences, spends his time, energy, and 
wisdom in preparing hellish instruments and in invent- 
ing infernal machines, deadly guns and cannons, war- 
ships, and aeroplanes. Why? In order to destroy the 
business of commercial cities, to change palaces into 
graves, and to close up all the avenue of escape of his 
kind, shooting them down from every side with volleys 
of bullets. 

This is the calling of civilized man of this century. 
What wild animal is there who can smear a thousand of 
his kind with blood? This bravery, this nobility, is es- 
pecially reserved for the civilized man of this enlight- 
ened era. As soon as he puts the crown of power upon 
his head and ascends the throne of might and strength, 
with a cruel heart, as hard as stone, he snatches the 
first-born from the weak and helpless mother, from the 
old, decrepit father; he leaves the sister in the last ex- 
tremity of grief, the widow alone with her sorrow, the 
little children fatherless. 

For their own covetousness, selfishness, and passion 
they send millions of youths, like flocks of sheep, to the 
place of slaughter, to shield themselves from the bullets 
of the enemy ; just for killing and being killed—murder. 

Who is the enemy? And why this animosity? The 
enemy is another herd sent to the place of slaughter by 
another civilized man, and the animus is to seize the 
land of others; and the only difference between these 
two civilized men is that one is the offender and the 
other the defender, but bo:h sides are cruel and deadly 
destroyers. 





The teachings of spiritual and heavenly-minded men 
of all the nations of the world prohibit the shedding of 
human blood and condemn the murderer to death; but 
this civilized man, on the one hand, signs the order for 
the universal slaughter of his own kind and tries in all 
possible ways to put an end to the human race, while, 
on the other hand, he kneels in temples and mentions 
the name of God in great humility, and asks His help 
in exterminating his fellow-men and begs Him for vic- 
tory and triumph. 

It is thus that affairs are conducted in the name of 
the king, regent, governor; and when they are done in 
the name of the subject, the actions and dispositions are 
still more surprising and maddening. Millions of edu- 
cated young men go to the place of execution like sense- 
less sheep. ‘They do not even ask the question: “What 
are we going for? Why should we be killed? Why 
should we kill our brethren?” They appear as if they 
had no will, their only stimulus being the words of those 
civilized chiefs; and for the sake of one such word they 
relinquish property, wife and children, to sacrifice their 
lives for the greed of possessing the land of others. 

They hasten to the arena where the only mattress 
and pillow is the ground and the only cover is the can- 
opy of heaven, where their nourishment is often limited 
to a little bread and water, and there is no other hope in 
their despairing hearts except the anticipation of death. 
They go to roll thousands of their own kind in dust and 
blood, and they attain in death an excess of ecstasy, as 
if they had revivified some one. 

sehold the success of the wisdom of this century! Is 
this the boasted civilization of Europe, upon which our 
eyes, the eyes of all of Asia, have been gazing with long- 
ing? Is this the ultimate result of the science and wis- 
dom of Europe? The emperors and rulers of the Chris- 
tian world named the former Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
“The King of Blood,” and proclaimed themselves as the 
pure mirror of Christ. These are the civilized Chris- 
tians of the world, who look upon the Mussulman as a 
murderer and barbarian, and who call themselves the 
supporters of Christ’s teachings and the spreaders of 
Christian morals! 

Let these civilized men act as they please, even murder 
one another; but while doing so, it is not reverent that 
they should call upon the Name of the Almighty, the 
Powerful. He who detests the odor of blood is far dis- 
tant from the cruel and selfish. 

The true civilization and the real humanity, which is 
the source of the well-being, comfort, and peace of the 
human kind, depends upon following the teachings and 
the holy commands of the Almighty God, and every- 
thing outside of this means destruction and extinction, 
as you are now witnessing. 

“Reflect upon this, oh ye possessors of insight!” 

[Translated at Teheran, Persia, by Nanuchera Khan and 
Susan I. Moody, M.D.] 





; A resolution urging President Wilson to use the 
good offices of the United States for the limitation of 
armaments in all countries, with a view to insuring peace 
after the war, was adopted at the thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the New York State Bar Association. The 
resolution, read to the association by Everett P. Wheeler, 
chairman of the committee on armaments, was passed 
without opposing argument or a dissenting vote. 
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WHO ARE THE COWARDS? 





By THOMAS E. GREEN 


SOMEWHAT distinguished friend of mine, for whose 

judgment and versatility I have an equal respect, 
called the present condition of things in the United 
States “an American epidemic of Prussianism.” 

“Preparedness” certainly was one watchword of the 
Hohenzollern madness, and “frightfulness” has been its 
logical aftermath. 

The transplanting into American soil of all this mili- 
tarist insanity, with its inevitable and always character- 
istic cowardice, despite the awful warning from across 
the sea, threatens to become a tragedy. 

“Cowariice,” you say—“Militarism a breeder of cow- 
ardice ?” 

Absolutely yes! 

The most stupendous and ridiculous cowards in the 
United States today are not, as we are taunted with 
being, the Peace people—not even the “white crow” of 
the Shooter’s shouting sarcasm, the “peace-at-any-price- 
man”—if there is such a thing. 

Our most pathetic coward is the expert extremist in 
this campaign for military preparedness. 

He is afraid of everybody. He trembles and turns 
pale at everything. Day and night he lives in an at- 
mosphere of abject terror. 

Somebody is always going to do something. Out of 
the fog of his weird and grotesque delusions, like the 
“deteckative” in the melodrama, our American alarmist 
is always appearing with mysterious mien, and his “hist” 
and “shush”—his “ohs” and his “ahs”—would exhaust 
a double font of type. 

Nothing is too absurd to be absorbed in his tearful 
pessimism. 

Out of airy nothing he can concoct vast disaster. 

Germany will surely invade the United States, be- 
cause our Atlantic seacoast is defenseless, and our enor- 
mous wealth lies at the mercy of the Kaiser. 

Damned if we do, and damned if we don’t, any one 
of the belligerent nations—it matters not to him which 
one—offended by our past proceedings is going, so soon 
as peace is made, to rush pellmell across the ocean and 
proceed to subdue, conquer, enslave, devastate, exhaust, 
bankrupt, and otherwise unkindly entreat the unpro- 
tected and helpless United States of America! 

As if one coast were not enough to excite our lachry- 
mal glands and arouse in us spasms of dread, he paints 
lurid pictures of vast troops of Japanese landing unre- 
sisted on our Pacific coast, and covering it from Bel- 
lingham to San Diego with a solid mass of veteran war- 
riors marching eastward, conquering, devouring, over- 
whelming. 

After Europe has been bled white—in this most hor- 
rible tragedy in the world’s history—her men slaugh- 
tered and maimed by millions; money, credit—almost 
life itself—exhausted and gone, he pictures the stagger- 
ing, half starved, breathless victor gathering up his frag- 
ments and sailing away for America to win and bear 
away rich loot of gold—when ten times our gold might 
be had in half the time, without the spilling of a drop 
of blood, by the restoration of agriculture, commerce, 
and trade. 
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Never for a moment does he think it possible that out 
of this deluge of blood, this tempest of flame, Europe 
may come, weak unto death, but once more sane. 

Sanity does not appeal to the military expert; sanity 
and his hysteria are mutually exclusive. 

“Hist! don’t you know there are goblins behind every 
tree? Ghosts gibber and squeak where it’s dark, and 
you mustn’t go near a lamp-post for fear of being shot!” 

“You are not safe anywhere these awful times.” 

“B-r-r-r-! mercy, what was that ?” 

“If they had only listened to me, and we had any 
army, so that everyone could have a bodyguard!” 

“Yes, I know the sun is shining, but who wants to 
think of pleasant things ?” 

“Let us wiggle and writhe and all be uncomfortable 
together !” 

You are not a real patriotic American unless your 
skin is pimpled into goose flesh and your blood pressure 
touches two hundred. 

Any man who sleeps without a pistol under his pillow 
is a traitor, and he who goes to rest without looking 
under the bed for a German or a Jap is worse—he is a 
cowardly peace man! 

“Ha! what is coming?” 

“A Japanese laundryman, you say? Poor fool! don’t 
you know that very likely he has dynamite in that most 
mysterious looking bundle ?” 

“Don’t you know that the Japanese Fruit Growers’ 
Association is really the 1476th Regiment of Reserve 
Cavalry, and that they have their horses and equipment 
hidden in what look like innocent strawberry patches?” 

“Don’t you know that it has been indisputably proven 
that the St. Louis Deutches Liederkranz is really a bri- 
gade of the Landstrum, kept here to take St. Louis when 
the German army lands, and that they sing that way to 
drown the noise of the Forty men who are always shoot- 
ing at targets in secret practice ?” 

“Oh, dear! I just know something is going to hap- 
pen.” 

The normal sane mind hates and detests cowardice. 

It becomes sometimes a disease—to be extirpated 
either by psychopathic treatment or often by a sound 
flogging. 

It’s a contemptible thing in an individual—but a 
thousand times more in a great nation, if it should bor- 
row consternation from its brave defenders and cringe 
and tremble before an entirely theoretical and con- 
jectural foe. 

But there is always danger of an epidemic when in- 
fection is established. 

The contagion of Fear is like a prairie fire—once it is 
started, it sweeps, and leaps, and becomes resistless. 

And over all the land this organized effort to create 
a panic of apprehension is gaining tremendous headway. 

We are on the edge of an epoch of gigantic expendi- 
ture and stupendous expansion along naval and military 
lines. 

Will the program pass Congress ? 

Since the demise of the loved and lamented “River 
and Harbor Bill” there has been no pork barrel for the 
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faithful. A couple of billion dollars, my countrymen, 
is a tremendous appeal to “patriotism.” 

It won’t do to oppose the country’s defense in this 
“hour of peril.” To do so would be to brand oneself 
a traitor. 

To venture even reasonable objection would be to put 
oneself, however sane his objections might be, under 
suspicion of being a foreign spy. 

For those of us who oppose this procedure as unwise, 
unjustified, and dangerous, there is but one thing left 
to do, and that is by voice and act and influence to try 
and prevent extravagance and waste, and to see to it 
that if the people’s money must be spent, the people 
shall at least have something adequate to show for their 
money. 

Have they heretofore ? 

They have not. 

During the past decade (1905-1914) there was appro- 
priated for and spent by the War Department $1,533,- 
018,782. With this trifle of money we reached on June 
30, 1914, an army of 4,883 officers and 92,877 enlisted 
men, including the Philippine scouts. 

During the same decade there was appropriated for 
and spent by the Navy Department: 

$1,218,202,202. 

On June 30, 1914, we had in the navy 3,711 officers 
and 52,667 men, and we had of all sorts and kinds, in- 
cluding tugs, fuel ships, and converted yachts, 336 ves- 
sels, of which 10 only were first-line battleships. Dur- 
ing the same time Germany had built a navy second in 
the world, organized and maintained a naval personnel 
four times as large, and had spent $500,000,000 less in 
doing it. 

Let the mad dance begin if it must, but let the people 
write this on the palms of their Congressmen: “For 
every dollar spent, a dollar’s worth in return!” 

As to any real danger, any tangible cause or excuse 
for us having 48 first-line battleships, and a doubled or 
trebled standing army, there are two things to say: 

The first one is, that if it be really true that this 
great removed, almost isolated, nation is really com- 
pelled by pressure of valid danger to defend herself 
against attack, remembering that we have no old sores 
to break afresh, no vulgar old-world jealousies to in- 
spire, no vaunting ambitions to egg us on—that “what 
we ask we ask not for America alone, but equally for 
humanity”—if in spite of all this the world has really 
become so rabid, so bereft of moral sense, as to make 
merely our wealth so great an object of pirate greed and 
gross, grasping avarice as to compel us to hedge us round 
with fleets and armies to insure mere safety—then let 
us and let the world take leave of all our loud and 
raucous boasting about culture, civilization, and Chris- 
tian faith. 

Our lofty maxims are base illusions—our civilization 
a veneer so thin that, scratch it ever so little, and you 
find the primitive beast that man has been since the 
beginning—our proudly bannered faith and moral ex- 
cellence the pathetic outgrowth of a lie. 

If this be really true, then let us take leave of all our 
pretense, all our pride, all our high-sounding phrase 
and philosophy. Let us confess that civilization has 
failed, that Christianity has failed—that logic and law 
have no abiding place in life—that the sword is the 
sceptre of the world and that force is king. 


But the other thing to be said is that all this is not 
true. 

The great world conflict has been thrust upon the 
world by the conserving and the teaching of this very 
philosophy, evil as sin and false as hell. Jealousy, am- 
bition, commercial rivalry, revenge—the worst and low- 
est passions in human souls—have festered and rotted 
into a mad insanity. 

Who began, and why nation after nation caught in 
the wild orgie of slaughter have been swept into, the 
conflict that has turned Europe into a seething cauldron 
of foul fiends, is not germane to our present thought. 

Our danger lies in yielding to this pestilence of fear, 
and following the same path that leads down to the 
gates of death. 

Preparedness for what? 

“Preparedness for defense” is the new shibboleth— 
und that means simply preparedness for war. 

Had we been “adequately and efficiently prepared,” 
does any one presume that any human power could have 
kept us thus-far from participancy in this awful con- 
flict ? 

Listen! By the time this war is ended, where will 
there be men or money to make war for long generations 
to come? Long before any nation of Europe could 
summon strength, courage—to say nothing of the con- 
sent of a bereaved, maimed, and outraged people—to 
even raise the question of armed conflict with us, the 
ships we are now to build will have rusted on the junk 
pile of national waste, and the men who are to fill our 
ranks of an enlarged and ambitious army will be dod- 
dering pantaloons hobbling on the edge of the grave. 

Of course, the most ardent advocate of the present 
preparedness program does not defend any notion of 
America becoming an aggressive military power. Our 
naval expansion and our big army increase are “for de- 
fense” and to put us in a position to become the world’s 
peacemaker. It sounds well; only the warring nations 
over yonder, and all sensible men everywhere, know 
that battleships and armies have always, as in the mid- 
summer of 1914, been the easy dynamics of beginning 
hostilities. America today is a tremendous anchor for 
peace. America, amply armed, particularly with an 
aggressive, not to say aggravating, administration. 
would simply be another piece of tinder for tne con- 
flagration. 

Suppose that in six months or a year the belligerents 
of Europe are brought face to face with peace or utter 
ruin. Suppose that the grim necessity of rehabilita- 
tion leads to a proposition for partial disarmament—at 
least a check in the mad race of military and naval 
rivalry. Then there flashes into view America en- 
gaged with feverish activity in building battleships and 
recruiting armies. What would Europe do? Dis- 
arm? Reduce? Not while the richest nation in the 
world is arming herself. Preparedness means what it 
meant in Europe in 1914: it means eventual war. 

Let America be brave enough to believe that the 
world will turn sane again—that law and order and jus- 
tice will again take up the rule of the nations—and that 
the one chance that the United States has of leading the 
world to peace is by preparing for peace—and not for 
war. 


The index of volume 77 of the ApvocATE OF PEACE 
is ready for distribution and will be sent upon request. 
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WINNING NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOLS * 


come the nations of Europe have been destroying 
millions in lives and billions in money, and ir- 
reparably laying waste the results of centuries of prog- 
ress, it has been gratifying that our own country has 
held aloof from the strife and has gained by peaceful 
means what other nations have gone to war for. Grati- 
fying also is the knowledge of a movement tending in 
the same direction—one that has not been picturesque 
in its course, but that is far-reaching. The actual re- 
sults of the program of the American School Peace 
League may not be realized until the next generation of 
men who as youths have been trained to know that 
“peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” 
whereas wars and battles and campaigns were once glori- 
fied in the public-school curriculum. 

The work of the North Dakota Branch of the Ameri- 
can Schocl Peace League may be said to be emerging 
from the pioneer state. Circular matter has been 
mailed to ever 5,300 public school teachers in North 
Dakota during the past year. This has included a book- 
let describing the work of the American School Peace 
League, the purpose of the North Dakota branch, a 
copy of the constitution, a suggested constitution for 
local branches, suggestions on how to organize such 
branches and their work, together with a bibliography 
of material and where it may be obtained. The super- 
intendent of schools in each county of the State was 
prevailed upon to lend support to this movement. 

The propaganda of the league was furthered also by 
special meetings held in the interests of peace, or at 
meetings of teachers and school officers. Peace was 
given a prominent part on the programs of four county 
teachers’ institutes, where methods of organization were 
outlined in detail. The subject of peace, with the ob- 
ject, plans, and aims of the North Dakota League, were 
discussed at thirteen other meetings held during the 
year in various parts of the State before large gather- 
ings of teachers and others interested. 

Through the further efforts of the league, the Car- 
negie Peace Foundation was induced to furnish the nec- 
essary money to conduct a course in international rela- 
tions at one of the most largely attended summer schools 
in the State. Four such classes were offered at the State 
Normal School at Vallev City during the last summer 
session, and an attempt is being made to make this a 
permanent feature in the schools of the State that have 
for their object the training of teachers. A peace ex- 
hibition, recently displayed at the meeting of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and available for any 
school or organization in the State in connection with 
its peace program or exercises, was made by the teachers. 
Twelve schools last vear availed themselves of this op- 
portunity. 

The North Dakota branch has further lent its sup- 
port to bring into the State speakers of national repute 
on subjects pertaining to universal peace. During the 
vear such speakers as David Starr Jordan, Dr. Thomas 
E. Green, Cora Mel Patten, and Loval Lincoln Wirt 





* Report of H. G. Arnsdorf, Secretary, delivered at annual 
meeting of North Dakota Branch of American School Peace 
Teague, 
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have interested many large audiences. Various loca! 
lecture course associations have found places on their 
programs for these speakers, and during the past sum- 
mer this was also done by several of the influential 
Chautauqua assemblies. At Valley City, for instance, 
one day of the session was given over to the interests of 
peace, and called Peace Day. Here nearly seven hun- 
dred teachers in a large audience, which also included 
many children of school age, witnessed a gigantic pa- 
geant of school children, a powerful lesson for peace, 
written and directed by Cora Mel Patten. Following 
this pageant, these children and teachers listened to an 
address by Louis P. Lochner, secretary of the Chicago 
Peace Society, on whose invitation the North Dakota 
League was represented at the International Peace Con- 
gress in Chicago last February. 

The aim has been not so much to concentrate in any 
special locality in an effort to organize as many local 
branches as possible, but rather to acquaint the great 
mass of teachers in the State with the purposes of the 
league, with the hope that they might recognize their 
opportunity and respond. Approximately one hundred 
and twenty-five teachers, in all sections of the State, 
have undertaken to organize local branches in their 
schools. This number is growing. Several have com 
pleted their organization. 

It is a patriotic work for men and women that can 
put its indelible stamp on the next generation of citi- 
zens in North Dakota. 





ERNST SIEPER (A Letter) 


THe ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

Dear Sirs: We have just learned of the sudden death 
of Prof. Ernst Sieper, of the chair of English Literature 
in the University of Munich, on January 6, at the age 
of fifty-two. Dr. Sieper was one of the genuine apos- 
tles of “Sweetness and Light,” the most broad-minded 
and “gemiithlich” of German scholars, taking a place as 
a clear writer and lucid thinker like that held in Eng- 
land by Prof. Lowes Dickinson. And because of this, 
he stood with Dickinson firmly for international under- 
standings and against the notion that every diplomatic 
step must be expiated in blood. Dr. Sieper had taken 
the lead in the movement towards bringing before the 
German public the wealth of the best literature of Great 
Britain. Dr. Alfred H. Fried, in “Friedenswarte,” says 
that “Sieper knew England extraordinarily well. He 
was a leading member of the movement for Anglo-Ger- 
man understanding, in the interest of which he worked 
for years. The war could not change his standpoint. 
He was one of the iron columns of pacifism which war 
could not overturn, but only strengthen. In the coming 
struggle, when the war shall end, he should have been 
one of the leaders.” 

Dr. Sieper had just published an important paper, 
“Weltkrieg und Wahrheit,” showing the incompatibility 
of truth and the details of a world war. My own last 
word from him was a postcard, “Es kommt einmal 
Frihling” (“Spring is coming some time”). This 
shows his unfailing hope that the era of senseless rage 
will pass away, leaving a world wrecked, no doubt, but 
still throbbing with humanity. 


Davip STARR JORDAN. 

















EORGE BerNarp Suaw has written a characteristic 

letter from England to the Anti-Preparedness Com- 
mittee at Washington, urging the committee not to con- 
tent itself with “denouncing conscription,” which he 
regards as futile, but to urge public discussion of the 
whole question of democratic reorganization and control 
of the army. He says: 

“May I suggest that the proper business of an anti-mili- 
tarism committee is not to denounce conscription, which 
the firing of a single shot may make irresistible at any mo- 
ment, but to prepare for it by discussing and defining the 
conditions on which citizens can accept military service in 
case of need without abandoning themselves to the hopeless 
slavery of the soldier. This is the real preparedness which 
the American nation needs. The English nation did noth- 
ing but preach against conscription, and declare that free 
Englishmen would never submit to it. The result is that 
now that it has come, it comes in the form of compulsory 
soldiering of the Prussian type, with abandonment of every 
civil right: helpless submission to cruel and degrading pun- 
ishments without trial by jury for the smallest assertion 
of self-respect against, not discipline, but insolence and 
class domination; compulsory innoculation with all sorts 
of poisons in which there are strong commercial interests ; 
employment in occupations which have no relation to na- 
tional defense and are either menial or merely theatrical, 
and barrack life, a thing indescribable even by its advo- 
cates. Do not shriek at conscription, but organize it. If 
you leave it to the militarists to do so, heaven help you!” 


“Many of us agree with Mr. Shaw that the army 
as at present organized is a feudal institution in a de- 
mocracy,” is the comment of the committee; “but we 
do not accept his suggestion that conscription should be 
met in the spirit of constructive resignation with which 
he masks his own dislike.” 


John D. Long, former Secretary of the Navy, has 
registered his opposition to any change in the policy of 
naval armament at the present time, in a letter to the 
American League to Limit Armaments. Tis views co- 
incide with those of William E. Chandler, also a former 
Secretary of the Navy, given in a letter to Senator 
George C. Perkins. Mr. Long favors a “reasonable in- 
crease of the navy for coast defenses and international 
police duty,” but says that the United States “must not 
let the European situation throw us into a panic.” He 
points out that equipment provided for now is likely to 
he antiquated as a result of the lessons of the war, and 
argues that the whole contest is rather evidence against 
armaments than for them as a protection. He is in- 
clined to think that our smaller war force might prove 
a blessing in disguise by leading to more reasonable 
and Jess bloody and costly methods of settling any diffi- 
culty that might arise with a foreign nation. 


The forces of peace have been active in Washing- 
ton during the past month in the campaign for con- 
structive international policies for the United States 
and against the advocates of immediate large increases 
in the military establishment. Late in January a Sun- 
day mass meeting was arranged in Poli’s Theater by a 
joint committee comprising representatives of all the 
various peace organizations in the Capital, at which 
Democratic Congressmen spoke against the administra- 
tion program. Telegrams of encouragement were read 
from William Jennings Bryan, Henry Ford, and Allen 
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Representatives Callaway and Dies, of 
Texas; Gordon, of Ohio; Saunders, of Virginia, and 
Tavenner, of Illinois, were introduced by the chairman, 


l.. Benson. 


Representative Bailey, of Pennsylvania. The Rev. IL. 
Morgan Chambers also spoke briefly. The subject of 
the discussion was “Democracy vs. Militarism—The 
Dangers of Preparedness.” A large audience gave in- 
terested attention and enthusiastic annlause to the ar- 
guments against the plea for the necessity of establish- 
ing a strong centralized military system in this country. 


Pacifists have conducted an effective series of hear- 
ings before the Senate and House Committees on Mili- 
tary and Naval Affairs, at which a powerful presenta- 
tion of the case against big armaments was made by 
representatives of the churches, of labor, of the farmers, 
of the suffragists, of social workers, and by present and 
former Government officials, and by the editor of the 
leading anti-preparedness newspaper. Prof. William 
T. Hull, of Swarthmore: President Isaac Sharpless, of 
Haverford; President Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore. 
and Miss Carolena M. Wood, of New York, voiced the 
attitude of the Societv of Friends. Former Chancellor 
MacCracken, of New York University, spoke for the 
New York clergy of the Protestant churches, and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise made an eloquent address as a leader 
of Jewish thought. Miss Lillian D. Wald, chairman 
of the Anti-Preparedness Committee; Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, head of the Consumers’ League, and Sara Bard 
Field, of California, appealed for women against the 
military ideal. 

James H. Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor: John B. Lennon, treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor; Perey Tetlow, of the 
United Mine Workers, and Senator Montgomery, of 
West Virginia, stated the demand of the workers for a 
democratic army system and their opposition to in- 
creases in offensive armament. Frank Dornblaser, of 
Texas, organizer of the National Farmers’ Union, and 
John A. McSparran, of Pennsylvania, of the legislative 
committee of the National Grange, declared that the 
millions of farmers that they represented are against 
a large standing army, universal service, or great addi- 
tions to military expenditure. 

Walter L. Fisher, former Secretary of the Interior: 
Dr. Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of Immigration 
of New York, and Oswald G. Villard, proprietor of the 
New York Evening Post, argued that the record of ex- 
travagance in military expenditure and the indefinite- 
ness of foreign policies of the United States render con- 
servative army and navy appropriations most necessary 
to our national interest. In earlier hearings, Miss 
Jane Addams, of Chicago; Miss Zona Gale, the novelist ; 
Miss Crystal Eastman, of New York; Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, of Boston, and Miss S. A. Breckinridge, of Chi- 
cago, represented the Women’s Peace Party. 


. . The protest of women against the tendency toward 
introduction of military training in the public schools 
of the United States was voiced in Pittsburgh, Pa., at a 
meeting early in February of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Allegheny County, when the fol- 
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lowing resolutions against a plan for such training in 
the schools of that city were passed: 

“Resolved, That the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, representing about 2,000 
women, many of whom wre mothers, respectfully protests 
against the proposed introduction of military training into 
the public schools ef Pittsburgh. and hereby directs that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to the Board of Education of 
the City. and another to the City Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.” 


Washington’s Birthday was chosen for a peace 
mass meeting for peace advocates in the national capi- 
tal, to be held in connection with those arranged in 
cities throughout the country under the auspices of the 
Women’s Peace Party. 


Mme. Lucy Thoumaian, a delegate from Turkey 
to the Women’s Peace Congress at The Hague and 
head of the Every Woman’s Peace Movement, is giving 
a series of lectures before women’s organizations in 
this country, urging women’s responsibility for influ- 
ence toward peace. She has spoken in New York, in 
Washington, and in Baltimore. She expects to visit 
every large city of the country. 


Motion-picture houses throughout the country ex- 
hibited pictures of peace advoc cates prominent in the 
campaign against great military preparation during the 
week of February 13. 


. . School use for peace calendars is suggested by 
Dr. Nathan ©. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Pennsylvania, who writes: 


The Peace Calendar and Diary, compiled by Dr. John J. 
Mullowney, of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Health, has been cordially received by educators as one of 
the best of its kind that has yet been published. There are 
quotations from representative men and women the world 
over against navalism and militarism. The selections rep- 
resent many of the best things that have been said in favor 
of the reign of law, order, and security. It contains a quo- 
tation against war or in favor of peace for each day in the 
year. It is a message knocking at the door of reason every 
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morning. I am convinced that if a copy of the Calendar 
should be placed in each school, and the quotation writte1 
on the blackboard or placed on the bulletin board, where 
the pupils could learn its messages brought to them from 
the best minds in the world, it would hasten the day when 
“law, not war, should settle international disputes.” I 
would sincerely like to see a copy of the Calendar placed in 
each school of the land. 

I am not writing this testimony to be used in the sale of 
the Calendar, but to encourage the good work of those who 
are placing them in the public schools, and to indicate how 
they can be used as an aid in promoting the cause of peace 
among the nations. 

(The Peace Calendars cost Dr. Mullowney just 50 cents 
each in San Francisco. He is willing to give them in quan- 
tity for school purposes, as indicated by Dr. Schaeffer, at 
354 cents each. Contributions for this work may be sent 
to Arabella Carter, secretary of the Friends’ Philanthropic 
Work, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, or direct to Dr. Mul- 
lowney, Paxtang, Ia.) 


Preparedness is no insurance against war, declares 
Francis Neilson, a member of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, who is now lecturing in this country upon the 
problems of establishiag international peace. Mr. Neil- 
son claims the right to speak from the experience of 
England and of all Europe against the idea that in 
armament there is security. “In ten years,” said Mr. 
Neilson, in an address in New York, “Great Britain 
spent $5,000,000,000 for that sort of insurance, and yet 
we had not settled with the company, for if this war 
lasts until next summer we will have paid about $12,- 
500,000,000.” Mr. Neilson blames armament firms in 
large measure for stirring up international hatred in 
order to boom army and navy appropriations. Answer- 
ing questions about what would happen if one nation 
disarmed, he declared his conviction that the others 
would follow. The growth of the spirit of internation- 
alism is greater now among the men in the trenches 
than ever before in the history of Europe, he asserted, 
and they are hoping for the time when the barriers of 
Europe will be broken down and it shall become an- 
other United States. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


Patrioric PEACE LEAGUE. 


A COALITION of important peace forces is represented 
in the Patriotic Peace League, which has been 
formed during the past month in Philadelphia, with 
headquarters in the Lincoln Building. United in its 
activities are officials of the Pennsylvania Peace Soci- 
ety, the local branch of the American Peace Society, 
the Friends’ Peace Associations, the Women’s Peace 
Party, and the Anti-Preparedness Committee. The 
new league is planning a national campaign to offset the 
spread of the militarist spirit embodied in the pre- 
paredness propaganda. A peace display is being ex- 
hibited in the windows of the Peace Forum which has 
been opened in the building, to show the amount of 
present appropriations for armament, and what could 
be secured with efficient use. Active interest and sup- 
port has been aroused among such organizations as the 
Business Women’s League, the school-teachers’ and 


women’s clubs, and labor unions, 





A series of public lectures has been given at the 


Forum by Congressman Martin Dies, of Texas; Prof. 
William I. Hull, of Swarthmore; Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, of Boston; the Rev. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, stu- 


dent of the Japanese problem, and Thomas Raeburn 
White, a Philadelphia lawyer and president of the Penn- 
sylvania section of the League to Enforce Peace. The 
discussions have been open for debate, and large attend- 
ances and eager participation have proved the wide pub- 
lie interest in sane discussion of questions of national 
armament and constructive international policy. 

The temporary organization is as follows: Mrs. Han- 
nah Clothier Hull, of Swarthmore, president; William 
Keyser, secretary; William Ritchie, corresponding sec- 


retary; Mrs. Jonathan M. Steer, temporary secretary ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Lewis, chairman of the publicity 


committee ; J. A. Cadwalader, chairman of the meeting 
committee: Mrs. J. Kirkbride, chairman of the window 
committee, and Austin C. Lees, chairman of the print- 
ing and posters committee, 
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CHURCH PEACE CAMPAIGN 


The entire country is to be covered during the year 
in a church campaign for peace, in which church mem- 
bers of all denominations are to be urged to join in 
constructive work to secure co-operative international 
relations under a plan to be urged at the end of the pres- 
ent war. A series of city campaigns, each to last a 
month, is being arranged according to a program agreed 
upon by officials of the American Branch of the World’s 
Alliance of Churches for Promoting International 
Friendship and the Church Peace Union. Under the 
auspices of these two organizations, daily and nightly 
services are held in all of the larger churches, presided 
over by leading ministers, to present the essential prin- 
ciples of world organization and advocate support. 
Philadelphia was the point of attack in January, and 
Boston during the past month. Centers that have been 
decided upon for the future are Cleveland for March, 
Chicago for April, and Pittsburgh for May. 

The speakers are calling the attention of church- 
goers and the general public alike to the following 


program for a world peace: An International League. 


of Peace and a World Supreme Court, requiring sub- 
mission of all international disputes to the court or to 
arbitration commissions before resort to war; national 
legislation providing for Federal protection of aliens 
in America; a more adequate Oriental policy; compre- 
hensive immigration legislation on non-racial lines; 
a general educational movement looking to the organi- 
zation of a peacemakers’ committee in every local 
church, and of classes for study of our international 
obligations. 
New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 

Dr. Tryon, the Department Director, spoke during 
February at the Public Library, Charlestown; at a 
union meeting of men’s clubs at the Church of the 
Holy Spirit, Mattapan, and at a dinner of the Boston 
City Club, at which Edward A. Filene, the principal 
speaker, discussed the relation of business men to the 
peace problem. He also addressed an open meeting of 
the Board of Trade at Newport on “World Peace After 
the War.” At a meeting of the directors of the Rhode 
Island Peace Society a suggestion for extension work 
made by him and acted upon last year, that preparatory 
to a larger organized work and canvass for members 
THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE be sent to 400 ministers of 
the State at the expense of the State Peace Society, was 
adopted for 1916. 

The Department Director will carry out a program 
of addresses and lectures in academies, churches, and 
clubs in the southern part of Rhode Island, as well as 
in Maine and New Hampshire, for March. In the ar- 
rangement of lecture tours in New Hampshire he has 
heen assisted by Miss Mary N. Chase, of Andover, a 
member of the advisory council of the New Hampshire 
Peace Society. 


THe MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY 


A series of fifty stereopticon siides, consisting of re- 
productions of cartoons, photographs, and printed and 
typewritten data, has been prepared for the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society and is now offered by the society for 
use at public meetings on the subject of world peace. 
These slides, which are accompanied by an explanatory 
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lecture, vividly picture the evils of the war system and 
effectively present the constructive program of the new 
peace movement. The slides will be loaned free of 
charge, expense of transportation to be paid by those 
requesting them. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society has just issued a 
list of thirty speakers on the subject of “International 
Relations.” The names of those recommended include 
prominent clergymen, lawyers, educators, editors, and 
business men—most of them residents of Massachu- 
setts—who are deeply interested in the peace move- 
ment, and who are willing to volunteer their services 
wherever possible in connection with public meetings 
on the subject. 


LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


A permanent organization of the New York State 
Branch of the League to Enforce Peace, which has been 
operating under William Jay Schieffelin as temporary 
chairman, has been perfected during the past month. 
Its work throughout the State has been delegated to 
county chairmen, to complete local organizations. 


New York PEACE Society 


Neutrality on the preparedness issue was officially 
adopted as the attitude of the New York Peace Society 
at the annual meeting of directors held late in January. 
This society, which recently united with the League to 
Enforce Peace, holds that preparedness is a question 
apart from the peace movement, which should not for- 
feit the support of either pro-preparedness or anti-pre- 
paredness people. The society has appointed a Commit- 
tee on Military Instruction in the Public Schools, con- 
sisting of Dr. John H. Finley, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Henry S. Pritchart, president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for the Advancement of Teaching; Chan- 
cellor Elmer E. Brown, of New York University, Dr. 
Albert Shaw, and Frederic R. Coudert. 

Andrew Carnegie was re-elected president of the soci- 
ety, with Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, honorary secretary ; 
William H. Short, secretary, and the Central Trust 
Company of New York, treasurer. 


New HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY 


“The Dawn of Peace” is the title of a pamphlet by 
Edward A. Tuck, recently published by the New Hamp- 
shire Peace Society. It presents the Christian argu- 
ment against war, and the cover bears the picture of 
Christ appealing to the conquerors to “put up the 
sword.” 

Women’s Peace Party 

Women have been taking an increasingly active part 
in the cause of peace and in opposition to the prepared- 
ness program, under the auspices of the Women’s Peace 
Party. This organization ran a free training school 
for peace speakers in New York during the month, at its 
headquarters at 70 Fifth avenue. The speakers were 
Oswald Garrison Villard, proprietor of the New York 
Evening Post ; Miss Crystal Eastman; Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, of Boston; Miss Louise Grant, and Miss Made- 
leine Z. Doty, a delegate to the Women’s Peace Con- 
gress at The Hague. Speakers arranged a series of pub- 
lic meetings in Manhattan and Brooklyn, which culmi- 
nated in Washington’s Birthday gatherings. 
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FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


The next general gathering of the Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation in the United States will be held at Prince- 
ton University in April, the dates having been tenta- 
tively set as the 14th, 15th, and 16th. The principles 
of this organization, whose members base their personal 
refusal to take part in war or training for war upon the 
ideal of universal brotherhood as expressed in the life 
and teachings of Christ, were outlined in an article in 
the last number of THE ApvocaTE or Peace. The Rev. 
Richard Roberts, general secretary of the Fellowship in 
England, where the movement started as a reaction 
against the war spirit in the churches, will arrive in this 
country on March 9, with Mrs. Roberts, to stay until 
after the conference. 

Mr. Roberts will spend the earlier part of his time 
here preaching in New York and carrying forward the 
work of the Fellowship in this country. He will appear 
before groups that have already been formed in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and in communities 
near them, preparatory to the holding of the general 
conference at Princeton. Mr. Roberts will be a leader 
at that conference, and will describe there the work that 
has been accomplished in England and the difficulties 
and violent opposition from the military faction that 
have been faced. He is at present the editor of The 
Venturer, the monthly magazine published by the mem- 
hers of the Fellowship. 


LAYMEN’sS MISSIONARY CONVENTION FOR PEACE 


The following resolution, presented by J. J. Hall, sec- 
retary of the Georgia Peace Society, at the Laymen’s 
Missionary Convention, Atlanta, Ga., on February 4, 
was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, the great question of war affects, in a very vital 
way, the Church of Jesus Christ in nearly every department 
of its labors, especially in its great work of giving the Gospel 
to all mankind: 

Therefore be it Resolved, That we of the Laymen’s Con- 
ference look upon the great war now raging—slaughtering 
daily thousands of precious lives, wrecking cities, towns, and 
villages, causing disease and famine, making hundreds of 
thousands of widows and millions of orphans; and through 
which war the Armenians, an ancient and God-fearing peo- 
ple, have been ruthlessly massacred and well nigh exter- 
ininated ; to say nothing of the tremendous financial burdens 
and the bitterness and hatred engendered among the na- 
tions, as being utterly opposed to the teaching, spirit, and 
mission of him whom we call Lord and Master. 

We believe that the United States of America should stand 
for peace and righteousness, a beacon light for all nations 
and people, putting right above might; law and reason 
rather than force, and justice above expediency. We trust 
we may be kept from war with any nation, and that our 
mission may be found in leading the world from the curse of 
war to international good will and fellowship. 


Wortp PEAceE FOUNDATION 


The annual report of the World Peace Foundation for 
1915 has recently been received. An interesting portion 
of the review of the work of the year deals with the for- 
mation and spread of international polity clubs among 
the colleges, which aim to associate both pacifists and 
militarists for discussion of the questions involved in 
the foreign and commercial policies of nations. There 
is also a record of the many lectures and publications by 
which the Foundation has carried on its campaign. 

G. Lowes Dickinson, fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
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bridge University, England, is making a lecture tour of 
the principal colleges of the East and middle West, in 
the interests of international reconstruction after the 
war, under the auspices of the World Peace Foundation, 
the League to Enforce Peace, and the League of Nations 
Society of England, of which he is secretary. Mr. 
Dickinson, while not advocating disarmament, is urging 
a treaty of powers to enforce peace during the submis 
sion of grievances to arbitration. Mr. Dickinson has 
expressed the conviction that if America were to take 
the lead in forming an international union, the western 
powers of Europe would follow. He suggests that if 
the United States feels that it must arm, it may be able 
to perform unique service by using its strength to guar- 
antee the peace of the world by throwing its influence 
behind the program of international law. This idea is 
already embodied, he points out, in the peace treaties 
which the United States has signed with many nations. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


The American Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
met at the Capitol, Washington, February 24. The 
president of the group, Congressman James L. Slayden, 
of Texas, presented his report. The question of calling 
a conference of neutral nations was referred to the chair- 
man and executive committee, with power to act. The 
members for the most part were opposed to such a con- 
ference at the present time, principally because of the 
delicate situation confronting our Government. It is 
generally understood that the State Department does 
not look with favor upon such a conference at present. 
Ex-Congressman Ainey was re-elected chairman of the 
Japanese-American section. The officers elected for the 
coming year are as follows: 

Slayden, Texas. Vice-Presidents, 
William C. Adamson, Georgia; 
Secretary; Henry Garland 
Tllinois. 


President, James L. 
Champ Clark, Missouri; 
Halvor Steenerson, Minnesota. 
Dupre, Louisiana. Treasurer, Adolph J. Sabath, 
Executive Secretary, S. N. D. North. 


Executive Committee. 

Chairman, James L. Slayden, Texas; Henry A. Cooper, 
Wisconsin; George W. Fairchild, New York; Simeon D. Fess. 
Ohio; William Kent, California; Andrew J. Montague, Vir- 
ginia; John F. Shafroth, Colorado; John Sharp Williams, 
Mississippi. 


PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY 


These resolutions against military training in the 
public schools were adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society held in 
Philadelphia on January 24: 


Resolved, That our opposition to military training in the 
schools and the agitation at present made in its favor is 
hased on the following grounds: 

First. Military training is not conducive to the best 
physical levelopment of school boys. It is contrary to the 
practice and experience of the skilled leaders in physical 
education. This idea is sumed up in the words of Dr. Charles 
Eliot, former President of Harvard University: “Military 
drill seems to me one of the poorest forms of bodily exercise ; 
very inferior to most gymnastic exercises and to all free 
sports. There is too much routine and automatic action in it 
and too much repression of individual freedom. ‘The only 


good part of it is the ‘setting-up drill,’ which can easily be 
made a 
ments.” 

Military drill is unelastic, undeveloping, and opposed to 
that flexibility and initiative which are valuable ends in 
physical training. Dean Russell of Teachers College, Colum- 


gymnastic exercise without military accompani- 
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bia University, has recently expressed similar views in con- 
demning military training for school boys, and Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard University is equally emphatic. 

Second. The teachers and educators of the United States 
are practically a unit in opposing this movement. The fol- 
lowing statement appears in the resolutions adopted by the 
National Education Association at Oakland, California, in 
the summer of 1915: “The Association deplores any attempt 
to militarize this country. It again declares against the 
establishment of compulsory military training in the schools 
on the ground that it is reactionary and inconsistent with 
American ideals and standards.” 

Third. Military training in schools is utterly futile as a 
preparation for service in the field. The small amount of 
training that can be given, unsuited to the age and develop- 
ment of boyhood as above stated, is of no practical value. 
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Fourth. None of the great European countries at present 
engaged in warfare, committed as they are to militarism, is 
practising military training for its boys in the schools. Such 
a system was tried temporarily some time ago in both Eng- 
land and France, but was given up on account of its use- 
lessness and futility. 

Fifth. The development of a system of military training 
would entail great expense to no good purpose, interfere 
with the good working of the schools by introducing into 
the school system men out of touch with educational ideals 
and practices, and would introduce grave dangers in the form 
of militarism and a radical change in our national ideals. 

Many other reasons could be given against military train- 
ing. We are willing, however, to rest our opposition on the 
grounds above stated. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, aflirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started in our August number, and it is 
hoped that many of our readers will be stirred to add their 
wisdom to this process of “joining the issue.” Any intelli- 
gent contribution to the problem, if not too long, will be 
welcomed.—THE EpiTor. 


Dear Sirs: As good luck or special providence pro- 
vided, Tur Apvocatrs or Prace for past year, which 
you kindly sent at my request, arrived Saturday after- 
noon. I found a speech by Bishop Hughes (M. E. 
Church), former president of De Pauw University, 
across the street from which is Locust Street Church, in 
which I spoke. He was for referendum on war in his 
speech, and as that was one of my points, I was as tickled 
as a boy with a new pup to receive your paper with the 
speech in endorsing my point. I thank you very much. 
The preacher rather kerflummuxed me by his introduc- 
tion. He said I was a sort of a John the Baptist. I 
think my blue jeans, which I wore as always, must have 
put that notion in his head. He went on to say how 
Indiana State University had called me to speak there 
as representing country views on the proposed State 
constitution convention, and at another time to discuss 
taxation at an Indianapolis convention, and that I was 
quite a person, all of which gave me the blues and made 
me wonder how the people would take my poor little re- 
marks after such an introduction! It was quite gener- 
ous, however, of him, considering he has been my pastor 
about six years and I have never heard him preach once. 
IIe explained to people, however, that I am an invalid. 
I do not appear in church or other meetings unless some 
cause is not being represented, and nothing has been 
done about peace here of consequence, while the news- 
papers are loaded with a Noah’s deluge of militarism. 
So I had to do or die. It did look like I was liable to 
do the latter first. Such misery I had trying to write, 
and could not. But the weather became milder on Sat- 
urday, and that helped very much. I worked right up 
to meeting time, instead of getting a rest first. Appar- 
ently the meeting was a very satisfactory success. You 
asked me to let you know, so I have written you, and 
also send a county paper. Besides the referendum, [ 


boosted what I call The Indiana Peace Plan, namely, a 


Department of Peace, with secretary. There are two 
military secretaries (War and Navy), and a neutrality 
secretary (Department of State), and nobody to repre- 
sent the people who are for peace, and the President’s 
surroundings are all against peace. Furthermore, we 
must have some one at work continuously on large 
plans of peace work at big expense, just as big as is ap- 
propriated for the killers. My general theme was that 
militarism is a series of lies, and the truth would free 
people. Parades show brass buttons, gold braid, expert 
music, pretty manceuvers, etc., when they should show 
men with gas masks on their faces, spades in their hands, 
mud all over, doing trench digging just like sewer dig- 
gers, but with no “safety first” being provided. An- 
other lie mentioned was using Luther’s mistranslated 
grand peace hymn, “A mighty fortress is our God,” for 
a war hymn, when he wrote it against war, and pre- 
vented war, as D’Aubigne tells at length. 

I am tickled about another thing. It seems I de- 
feated the League to Enforce Peace crowd of “Big 
Bugs.” When I saw in the newspaper last summer that 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was 
going to referendum the propositions of the League to 
Enforce Peace, I wrote and requested they divide No. 3 
into two referendums: (1) Economic and other public 
opinion pressure, and (2) military force. 

A recent newspaper item reports on the referendum, 
and says that No. 3 was submitted just as I requested 
(of course the item does not mention my request), and 
behold'—the paper says the economic division was en- 
dorsed and the military proposal voted down! Wuoop! 
And, further, it proves my proposition that truth, by its 
own reasonableness, defends itself—first, that my re- 
quest to divide was granted, and, second, that the refer- 
endum voted against militarism. Personally I did not 
have any power, never having been in any way con- 
nected with any chamber of commerce nor being known 
to anybody. I was merely the hard-working organ- 
pumper back behind, who enabled the audience to sing 
the right tune by inducing the organ to work right. 

Also, I recently sent a peace letter to Mr. N. H. Dole. 
He (like Philip) goeth and findeth his brother, Rev. 
C. F. Dole, and he forthwith read it to the Boston 
Preachers’ Meeting! Mr. Dole writes me “it was re- 
ceived with joy and applause.” 

I reckon I had better retire now while the retiring is 
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good. But when | reflect that this miserable little in- 
valid, living alone for twelve years in his log cabin, has 
been used by God to turn the business men of the United 
States in the right direction by referendum division, to 
address the Boston Preachers’ Meeting, and to preach 
(though not a preacher) to our local church, including 
its attendance of some students from the university, I 
marvel at the weakness of the instruments God can 
choose when He decides to reach even a thousand miles 
away and oppose the world’s Big Bugs. 
Yours, 





DANE §S. DUNLOP. 


“Ts JAPAN DISMANTLING CHINA?” 


Greater friendship between Japan and America is an 
object worth aiming for, and I as an American living 
in China present no objection thereto. But relations 
between China and Japan cannot be understood if rela- 
tions between Japan and America are misunderstood. 

In the October number of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE, 
under the above title, conclusions are drawn harmful 
to a correct view of China’s rights in the world. I| 
venture to explain. My criticisms of Japan do not arise 
from personal animosity, but from the facts. 

“Kiao-chow is to be restored to China.” Yes, but 
under two conditions—one that Japan shall have a 
Japanese concession, and the other that other nations 
have an international settlement. So long as extra- 
territoriality remains, Kiao-chow is only in name re- 
stored to China. 

Speaking of Japan’s new acquisitions, it is stated: 
“Her acquisitions are scarcely to be compared” with 
those of Russia, Great Britain, France, “Germany’s for- 
mer hold on Shantung,” or “America’s Standard Oil 
Company’s sixty years’ monopoly.” As to the last, the 
Standard Oil Company has as yet no monopoly. But, 
positively, Japan acquires (if the thing goes through) 
all that Germany had acquired in Shantung, leading 
west into Honan and north into Chih-li; all that Russia 
had in South Manchuria, with new railway, and mining, 
and political rights there and in inner Mongolia; a re- 
assertion of prior influence in Fukien; a hold on the 
largest industrial undertaking in all China, at the very 
center of the country; and the right, if the British can 
he won over, to acquire railway concessions in the 
central provinces. 

“China declares the inalienability of any part of the 
territory of Shantung or of any island along its coast” 
and, in another stipulation, of any harbor or island 
along the whole coast of China. This means that after 
) Japan has gained Port Arthur and Dalny; after she has 
taken away Germany’s one harbor; after she reserves to 
herself predominant influence at Foochow, as of the 
province of Fukien; after France has the island of 
Kuang-chow Wan; after England has Wei-hai-wei, 
Hongkong, and Kowloon, with predominant influence 
at Shanghai and other treaty ports, after all this, no 
country shall take any more. This plan thus firmly 
establishes Japan and her allies in China and excludes 
(rermany and every other country from every possible 
harbor for their own use. 

The new treaty as to South Manchuria “grants Jap- 
anese subjects the right to lease land, to travel, reside, 
and do business in the same region,” i. e., in all that 
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Vast territory. Never before has any foreigner, except 
the missionary, been allowed such a right, and the rule 
was deemed wise, unless the foreigner came under 
Chinese law and rule. It will not be long before the 
Japanese will be everywhere in South Manchuria and 
do as they please, as in many places they are now doing. 
It is to be feared other nations will elsewhere make 
similar demands. 

“China’s integrity is more secure than it was before.” 
What a glad surprise this message is to China! The 
conduct of Japan belies the statement. China’s integ- 
rity is threatened as never before. It is guaranteed only 
in the way of yielding to Japan’s ever-growing military 
domination, as before occurred in Korea, to the lasting 
resentment of all true Koreans, 

“Japan gives the first promise to surrender her extra- 
territoriality.” This promise first came about a decade 
ago in the new treaty of Great Britain and the United 
States, but on the condition, as Japan now insists, that 
China reform her laws and judiciary. ‘This is a hope 
whose fulfillment must wait many a year. 

There remains “Group V,” touching the independence 
and free sovereignty of China. She refused to negotiate 
them, but when Japan issued an ultimatum and threat- 
ened war she could do no other, for preserving peace, but 
promise to negotiate them later on. Japan now holds 
this promise before China’s eyes whenever further ad- 
vantages are sought by Japan. 

Japan is the one country of Asia representing mili- 
tarism, worse, if viewed comparatively, than that of 
Germany in Europe. 

Japan is always professing to desire “the peace of the 
Far East,” but not once has she used peace methods. 
She fought China once for the peace of Korea. She 
fought Russia once for the peace of Manchuria, Korea, 
and all the Far East. She has lately fought Germany, 
i. e., 5,000 Germans, also for the peace of the Far East. 
In each case she has ended in acquiring more territory, 
rights, or concessions. She has occupied with her mili- 
tary parts of China, and then threatened war when China 
dared to protest. Japan has so great an army and navy 
that she has no scruples in forcing China again and 
again to do what the stronger nation “demands” or de- 
sires. Here it is Might that rules, but because Japan 
makes use of peace phraseology people in the home lands 
are deceived. 

It may be all right for Japan to be the leader, if China 
really wants to follow, and, what is more, to submit. At 
present China yields, nolens volens. Japan in issuing 
“demands” to China fails to realize that the country 
where the exactions are made is China and not Japan. 
More and more Japan is assuming the right to direct 
affairs in China, and from the beginning of the great 
war has treated China as a dependency and not as an 
equal, possessing independent sovereignty. If Ameri- 
cans criticise the policy of European powers, they should 
also criticise Japan. 

GILBERT REID. 

But we do criticise the policies of Japan in China, and, 
more pertinent. the people of Japan themselves have criti- 
cised official Japan for its attitude toward China. Japanese 
statesmen during the early months of last year did bring the 
two countries to the verge of war, in consequence of which 
they were called “blunderers” by their own people. Indeed, 
the Foreign Minister was forced to resign, and the govern 
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ment was all but overthrown. Japan’s one great ambition 
today, as regards China, is primarily commercial, and the 
revolutionary movement in China centers in no small way in 
Sun Yat Sen, who, ever since his separation from Yuan Shih- 
kai, has lived in Japan. The point we intended to empha- 
size in our editorial, however, is that the real interests of 
China are the real interests of Japan, and the real interests 
of Japan are the real interests of China. Our constant 
effort is to discover and stress the factors which bring na- 
tions together.—TueE Epirtor. 





PEACE AND WAR MEASURES BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, and bills 
or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. They are imme- 
diately referred to the appropriate committee, whose reports bring 
them to the originating House for passage. The following abbre- 
riations are employed: 8., Senate Bill; H. R., House of Repre- 
sentatives Bill; J. Res., Joint Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent 
Resolution; Res., Resolution; Rept., Report; bills approved by the 
President tecome statutes, public or prirate, and are numbered 
in the order of enactment.) 

China. 


Mr. Adair of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6819) further to 
regulate the entrance of Chinese aliens into the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Burnett of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 6046) to further 
regulate the entrance of Chinese aliens into the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Hayes of California: A bill (H. R. 6062) to regulate 
the coming into and the residence within the United States 
of Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Tartars, Malays, Afghans, 
East Indians, Lascars, Hindoos, and other persons of the 
Mongolian or Asiatic race and persons of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Korean, Tartar, Malayan, Afghan, East Indian, Hin- 
doo, or other Mongolian extraction, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Humphrey of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6047) to 
further regulate the admission of Chinese persons and per- 
sons of Chinese descent; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts: A bill (S. 198) further to 
regulate the entrance of Chinese aliens into the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration. 

For Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware: A bill (S. 4014) to sup- 
plement existing legislation relative to the United States 
court for China and to increase the serviceability thereof ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Sherman of Illinois: Resolution (S. Res. 86) de- 
claring it to be the sense of the Senate that the open door 
in China, as heretofore declared, interpreted, and applied 
on behalf of this country, is a necessary vital element in the 
foreign trade of the United States, and requesting the Ex- 
ecutive, through the proper diplomatic channels, to protest 
to Japan against its recent demands made upon China, ete.; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Defense Establishment. 


Mr. Britt of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 9421) to ex- 
tend the free mail privilege to official mail matter of the 
Organized Militia and Naval Militia of the several States 
nnd Territories of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. Britten of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9906) to establish 
x council of national defense; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11325) au- 
thorizing the President of the United States to transfer to 
the Department of Commerce vessels belonging to the Naval 
Establishment and to the War Department that are suita- 
ble for commercial purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Caldwell of New York: A bill (H. R. 9328) creating 
an army reserve; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Caldwell of New York: A bill (H. R. 11242) cre- 
ating an army reserve; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Mr, Capstick of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 9800) to in- 
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crease the efficiency of the defenses of the United States; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Charles of New York: A bill (H. R. 11249) for 
deeper harbors on the Great Lakes as an adjunct of pre- 
paredness; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. Clark of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10578) to establish 
an aviation school and station at or near Fernandina, Fla. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Davis of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10668) to make classi- 
fications for military and naval service; to promote pre- 
paredness; to provide for adequate and efficient national 
defense; to require that in all naval and military services 
of the United States, whether in time of peace or war, 
wealth shall bear and perform its proportional part of the 
service, and that money shall be made to fight for its coun- 
try the same as men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also H. R. 10771, by Mr. Davis of Texas. 

Mr. Dyer of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10412) creating an 
army reserve; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Flood of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10386) to tax muni- 
tions of war; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Humphrey of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9659) pro- 
viding for the purchase of lands for an aviation school; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Kettner of California: A bill (H. R. 7635) providing 
for the purchase of lands for an aviation school; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Lea of Tennessee: A bill (S. 4312) to enlarge the 
military post of Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and making appro- 
priation therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McKellar of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 288) to regu- 
late promotion in the Army of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Newlands of Nevada: The joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 91) creating a joint subcommittee from the member- 
ship of the Committee on Military Affairs and Naval Af- 
fairs of the Senate and House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate the conditions relating to the national defense 
and the necessity of further legislation relating thereto, 
and defining the powers and duties of such subcommittee ; 
laid on table. : 

Mr. Phelan of California: A bill (S. 3970) providing for 
the construction and equipment of a storehouse at Benecia 
Arsenal, State of California; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. Pomerene of Ohio: A bill (S. 3946) to establish a 
reserve officers’ training corps; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. Reed of Missouri: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) 
to prohibit the employment of enlisted men in competition 
with civilian (with accompanying papers) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware: A bill (S. 4229) to encour- 
age military training; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Stephens of California: A bill (H. R. 10664) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to investigate, examine, and 
report upon sites near Los Angeles, Cal., for the establish- 
ment of a brigade mobile army post for the better defense 
of the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
112) to investigate the naval and military establishments: 
to the Committee on Navai Affairs. 

Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
117) setting forth principles that should guide Congress in 
providing for national defense; to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Works of California: A bill (S. 644) providing for 
the purchase of lands for an aviation school; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


International Affairs. 


Mr. Clark of Florida: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) 
looking to the restoration of peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 5 

Mr. Flood of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8235) to provide fo: 
the maintenance of the United States section of the Inter- 
national High Commission; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; H. Rept. 45; amended, passed House; passed 
Senate. 

Mr. Gallinger of New Hampshire: A bill (S. 649) making 
appropriation for expenses incurred under the treaty of 
Washington ; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. Kern of Indiana: Resolution (S. Res. 38) to provide 
for expressing the sympathy of American citizens for the 
suffering people of Poland; agreed to. 

Mr. Martine of New Jersey: Resolution (S. Res. 45) to 
provide for expressing the sympathy of American citizens 
for the suffering Jews in the war zones of Europe; laid on 
table; agreed to. 

Mr. Miller of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 3597) to give ef- 
fect to the provisions of a treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain concerning the fisheries in waters con 
tiguous to the United States and the Dominion of Canada, 
signed at Washington on Apri! 1, 1908, and ratified by the 
Tnited States Senate April 13, 1908; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
152) directing the Ways and Means Committee to inquire 
whether the President and the Senate may negotiate a 
treaty with Colombia, modifying or repealing law providing 
for revenue, without action on the part of the House of 
Representatives, and to report thereon; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. O’Shaunessy of Rhode Island: Joint resolution (HT. 
J. Res. 153) declaring that the American continents are 
henceforth not to be considered subject to European colo- 
nization; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Sheppard of Texas: A bill (S. 4416) making appro- 
priations to enable the International Boundary Commission, 
United States and Mexico, to continue its work and also to 
enable the water commissioner to continue the work and 
study heretofore assigned him; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Stone of Missouri: A bill (S. 3264) to authorize the 
payment of an indemnity to the Norwegian government for 
the detention of three subjects of Norway in Hudson county, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Foreign Relations; S. Rept. 60. 

Also H. R. 8687, by Mr. Pou of North Carolina. 

Mr. Stone of Missouri: A bill (S. 3680) to authorize the 
payment of indemnities to the governments of Austria- 
Hungary, Greece, and Turkey for injuries inflicted on their 
nations during riots occurring in South Omaha, Nebr., Feb- 
ruary 21, 1909 (with accompanying paper) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi: (S. Con. Res. 7) designating 
a day to be known as “Pan American Day ;” to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mexico. 

Mr. Britten of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 116) for the 
establishment of law and order in Mexico; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Dyer of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 89) request- 
ing the President of the United States to furnish to Con- 
gress information on affairs in Mexico; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Fall of New Mexico: Resolution (S. Res. 42) request- 
ing information as to Mexico; laid on table; debated and 
agreed to. 

Mr. Fall of New Mexico: A bill (S. 2505) to amend that 
portion of the act of March 4, 1907, providing for the carry- 
ing out of the convention between the United States and 
Mexico relative to the construction of a dam and reservoir 
on the Rio Grande, and the delivery of waters therefrom to 
Mexican users, etc.; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. Gore of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 79) 
authorizing and directing the President to enter into an 
agreement with the recognized head of the Mexican govern- 
ment, under which order shall be restored and life rendered 
secure in that portion of Mexico adjacent to the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Hayden of Arizona: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 76) 
directing the Secretary of War to investigate the claims of 
American citizens for damages suffered within American 
territory and growing out of the insurrection in Mexico: 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. McLemore of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 109) re- 
questing the President of the United States to withdraw 
troops from the Mexican border and that settlement of Mex- 
ican question be left to the States contiguous to Mexico; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Moss of West Virginia: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 10) directing the dispatch of such part of the 
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army and navy of the United States to Mexico as may be 
necessary to capture and bring to justice the perpetrators 
of outrages upon American citizens and to prevent a recur 
rence; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. Randall of California: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
149) authorizing the President to negotiate for the pur- 


chase of lands in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Sheppard of Texas: 
payment of damages to persons for injuries inflicted by 
Mexican federal or insurgent troops within the United 
States during the insurrection in Mexico in 1911 and making 
appropriation therefor, and for other purposes; to the Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Sherman of Illinois: Resolution (S. Res. 72) 
ing the President to inform the Senate whether any con- 
vention, agreement, or understanding has been concluded, 
entered into, or arrived at with any South American or 
Central American governments concerning Mexico, ete.; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


A bill GS. 4280) authorizing the 


request 


Military and Naval Academy. 


Mr. Clark of Missouri: A bill (HI. R. 11168) 
the number of endets at the United States Military 
emy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Haves of California: A bill (H. R. 10896) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and for the establishment of a 
naval and aviation academy on the Pacific coast of the 
United States within 150 miles of San Francisco, and 
making appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Howell of Utah: A bill (IL. R. 9910) to establish a 
preparatory military academy at or near Fort Douglas, Utah; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Howell of Utah: A bill (H. R. 10415) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and for the establishment of a mili 
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tary aviation academy within the State of Utah, and 
making an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. Humphrey of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9318) to 


establish a naval academy at some point in the State of 
Washington to be designated by the Secretary of the Navy: 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9330) to es 
tablish a military academy at some point in the State of 
Washington to be designated by the Secretary of War; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Jones of Washington: A bill (S. 3658) to establish 
a naval academy at some point in the State of Washington 
to be designated by the Secretary of the Navy; to the Com 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Jones of Washington: A bill (S. 3659) to establish 
a military academy at some point in the State of Washing- 
ton to be designated by the Secretary of War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Lewis of Illinois: A bill (S. 4093) to establish a 
naval academy of the United States on Lake Michigan at 
the city of Chicago, State of Illinois; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Nelson of Minnesota: A bill (S. 3670) to establish 
a military academy at Fort Snelling, Minn.; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Overman of North Carolina: A bill (S. 4495) to es- 
tablish and maintain an aviation station and training 
school on the coast of North Carolina; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Raker of California: A bill (H. R. 10847) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and for the establishment of a 
naval and aviation academy on the Pacific coast of the 
United States and making an appropriation therefor; to the 
Commitiee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Stephens of California: Joint resolution (H. J. Res 
125) proposing the establishment of a military academy on 
the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. Stephens of California: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
126) proposing the establishment of a naval academy on 
the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Williams of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9825) to estab- 
lish a military academy at some point in the State of IIli- 
nois, to be designated by the Secretary of War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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Munitions Plant. 


Mr. Austin of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10498) author- 
izing the establishment of a plant at or near Knoxville, 
Tenn., for the manufacture of munitions and implements 
of war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Barkley of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9709) providing 
for the appointment of a board of survey for the purpose of 
selecting a suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near 
Paducah, Ky., and submitting an estimate of the cost 
thereof; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Borland of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11409) to provide 
for the purchase of four sites for munition factories in the 
interior of the country; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Cary of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9548) to acquire 
a site and erect a manufacturing plant for the manufacture 
of arms, ordnance, armor, and other military and naval ap- 
pliances, at Milwaukee, Wis.; to the Committee on Nava! 
Affairs. 

Mr. Clark of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10577) authorizing 
the establishment of a plant at or near Ocala, Fla., for the 
manufacture of munitions and implements of war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Hollingsworth of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10495) provid- 
ing for the appointment of a board for the purpose of se- 
lecting a suitable site for a naval armor plant in the upper 
Ohio Valley in or near the city of Steubenville, Ohio, and 
to submit a report of the cost and availability of said plant; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. King of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11158) establishing 
an armory plant for the purpose of manufacturing fire- 
arms at or near the city of Quincy, Ill.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Phelan of California: A bill (S. 4174) for the con- 
struction and equipment of an ammunition manufacturing 
plant at the United States arsenal at Benicia, Cal.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Shafroth of Colorado: A bill (S. 4094) to provide 
for a Government munition plant and supply depot at or 


near Pueblo, Colo.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Sherwood of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9316) authorizing 
the establishment of a plant at or near Toledo, Ohio, for 
the manufacture of munitions and implements of war; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. Slemp of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10841) providing 
for the appointment of a board of survey for the purpose of 
selecting a suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near 
Roanoke, Pulaski, or Bristol, Va., and submitting an esti- 
mate of cost thereof; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Smoot of Utah: A bill (S. 4501) providing for the 
erection of a Government munition factory within the State 
of Utah; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10233) for the es- 
tablishment of an arsenal and munition manufacturing 
plant at Dallas, Texas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Taggart of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11541) to provide 
for the acquirement by condemnation or otherwise for sites 
for factories for the manufacture of munitions and equip- 
ment for the army and navy of the United States; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. Tillman of South Carolina: A bill (S. 1417) to erect 
a factory for the manufacture of armor; laid on table; to 
Yommittee on Naval Affairs; S. Rept. 115. 

Mr. Tillman of South Carolina: A bill (S. 4493) to en- 
able the Government to use private armor-making plants 
for the manufacture of armor; to: the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Tilson of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 10245) to pro- 
vide for special tools and fixtures necessary for the imme- 
diate manufacture of arms, ammunition, and equipment in 
time of war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


National. 

Mr. Beales of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10667) to pro- 
vide a suitable memorial to the memory of Abraham Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg, Pa., to the Committee on the Library. 

Also 8S. 4269, by Mr. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Burnett of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 10584) to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens 
in the United States; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 
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Mr. Dillingham of Vermont: <A bill (S. 4072) to establish 
the University of the United States; to the Committee on 
the University of the United States. 

Mr. Dyer of Missouri: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 124) 
proposing a national anthem; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. Kenyon of Iowa: Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) for 
adopting the Decalogue and Jesus’ rule as standard meas- 
ure for laws and regulations of the Government of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Sherman of Illinois: A bill (S. 4492) to create a na- 
tional university at the seat of the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on the University of the United States. 

Mr. Stephens of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10385) making ap- 
propriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union; from Committee 
on Indian Affairs; H. Rept. 87. 

Mr. Sterling of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8476) to permit 
the United States to be made party defendant in certain 
cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 21) 
prescribing qualification of ambassadors, envoys, function- 
aries, and delegates to and from the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Naval Establishment. 


Mr. Alexander of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 4787) to pro- 
vide for a board of naval architects in the Department of 
Commerce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Alexander of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10500) to estab 
lish a United States shipping board for the purpose of en- 
couraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and 
naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the require- 
ments of the commerce of the United States with its Terri- 
tories and possessions and with foreign countries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Mr. Fletcher of Florida: A bill (S. 1221) to provide for 
a board of naval architects in the Department of Com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 103) 
requesting the Secretary of the Navy to send to House of 
Representatives certain information with regard to Rear 
Admiral Fletcher’s order of February 13, 1915, and also 
with regard to day individual (battle) target practice of 
fleet of 1914 and 1915; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Hawley of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 10752) author- 
izing the establishment of a naval base on the Columbia 
River, near Astoria, Oregon, and making appropriation for 
the beginning of construction; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Kelley of Michigan: Resolution (H. Res. 126) di- 
recting the Secretary of the Navy to enter into negotiations 
with contractors and Government yards to determine when 
all ships now authorized can be completed, and report to 
the House; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware: A bill (S. 2991) for improv- 
ing the defenses of the coast and industrial centers of Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, 
for encouraging their commerce, and reducing transporta- 
tion cost on the Atlantic seaboard; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. Stephens of California: A bill (H. R. 10587) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Navy to investigate, examine, and 
report upon sites along the entire coast of California for 
the establishment of a third navy yard and naval station, 
to prepare for adequately defending the Pacific coast; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Neutrality. 

Mr. Bennet of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 100) re- 
questing the Secretary of State to furnish to the House in- 
formation relating to the alleged misuse of the American 
flag by the British ship Baralong; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. Davis of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 120) author- 
izing the Speaker of the House to appoint a committee of 
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five, three of whom shall be the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to confer with the President and his Cabinet to 
consider the question of laying an immediate embargo on 
the exportation of arms and munitions; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. Emerson of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 127) 
calling on the Secretary of State to urge the allied powers 
to permit the importation of condensed milk for the use of 
babies and infants of Germany and Austria and their allies; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Gore of Oklahoma: (S. J. Res. 74) authorizing and 
directing the President by proclamation to prohibit any 
national banking association to make any loan to, or to act 
as agent for, any of the signatory powers to the Declaration 
of London which shall be ascertained to be obstructing 
the neutral commerce of the United States in non-contra- 
band articles, as defined in such declaration; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Hitehcock of Nebraska: (S. Res. 58) directing the 
Postmaster General to furnish the Senate with full infor- 
mation showing to what extent the mails between the 
United States and neutral countries have been interfered 
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with, held up, retained, etc.: to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. . 

Mr. Sloan of Nebraska: Resolution (H. Res. 105) au- 
thorizing the President of the United States to place an 
embargo upon the shipment of munitions of war for a 
period of 60 days or until the grain congestion shall be re- 
lieved; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Stephens of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10240) prohibit- 
ing the clearance or entry of United States or foreign ships 
at any port of the United States when citizens of the 
United States are carried as passengers on ships whose 
cargo consists wholly or in part of contraband of war; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Van Dyke of Minnesota: Resolution (H. Res. 113) 
requiring persons, firms, and corporations engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of war munitions to report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury each month the amount, kind, 
and value of such manufacture and sale; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Webb of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10769) to au- 
thorize the issuance of a warrant for the arrest and re- 
moval of persons under indictment for offenses against the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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